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SUDDING THE CHANNEL AT DACHANEA. 


THE 


REJUVENATION 


OF EGYPT. 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


HIRTY Egypt was the 
dominant country of the earth. Even 
Rome in the zenith of its power was insig- 
nificant in comparison with the land of the 
Nile during the epoch of the Pharaohs. 
Under the of Joseph the 
Hebrew, the country experienced a term 
of exceptional prosperity. It became the 
granary and garden of the world. The 
fertility of the land was remarkable and 
the product prolific, owing to the fact that 
three, and occasionally four, crops could 


centuries ago 


administration 


be, raised in This state of 
affairs is due to natural conditions. While 
Egypt proper is parched and dry beneath 
the torrid the country in 
which the°Nile has its source experiences 
heavy rainfalls, causing the river to rise 
As the river in flood 
pursues its through the upper 
reaches, it gathers up millions of tons of 
rich mud and silt, which it‘earries along 
During its prog- 


one season. 


summer sun, 


to a high level. 


course 


with it toward the sea. 
ress through Egypt, owing to its abnormally 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK AT ASSIOUT FROM THE WEST BANK, 


high level, the 
river overtlows 
its banks and 
floods the im- 
mediately sur- 
rounding 
region, which, 
when the 
water recedes, 
is covered 
with the val- 
uable = allu- 
vium_ brought 
down by the 
river. This 
soil is heavily 
impregnated 
with the sub- 
stances pecul- 
larly condu- 
cive to fruitful 
agriculture. 
A comprehen- 
sive evidence 
of this fact is 
offered by the 
wonderful 
fertility of the 
land at the 
delta of the 
Nile, which is 
composed en- 
tirely of this 
mud and silt. 
Under these 
circumstances 
it is apparent 
that, if the 
areas inun- 
dated by the 
Nile while in 
flood were ex- 
tended, the 
productive 
capacity of the 
country would 
be extensively 
augmente d. 
While Joseph 
was in power 
he partially 
realized this 
scheme: he 
constructed 
several canals 
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leading from the Nile to the most barren 
parts of the country, thus converting them 
into fertile districts. When the reign of the 
Pharaohs ended and the prosperity of the 
country declined, these waterways were 
permitted to fall into desuetude, and in 
due course of time were filled up with the 
desert sand. One of these channels, how- 
ever, the largest work of its kind ever con- 


structed in Egypt, known as the Bahr- 


Yusuf—which interpreted means Water of 
Joseph—is still extant, and remains an 


A HUMAN DERRICK CONSTRUCTED ON A MODEL 


enduring monument to the enterprise and 
astuteness of the Israelite. 

For the last thirty centuries, however, 
Egypt has remained in a moriBund condi- 
tion. Her finances have been at a low 
ebb, simply because the developments of 
the industries of the country were meager 
and stationary. ‘*The Nile is Egypt, and 
Egypt is the Nile.’’ Without the river 
the country could not possibly exist. Even 
the great Napoleon stated that the salvation 
of Egypt lay in the Nile and suggested 
the construction of a huge dam near Cairo, 


the effect of which would be to double the 
cultivable area of the delta. Subsequent 
rulers of Egypt have also recognized this 
salient fact and have striven to utilize and 
develop the natural resources of the water- 
way. But the of the 
country have militated against the realiza- 
tion of such a Utopia. It is true that one 
Mehemet Ali, endeavored to bring 
the scheme to In this 
instance he was actuated by purely selfish 


ruined finances 


ruler, 
a successful issue. 


motives, for he enjoyed a monopoly in the 


INVENTED OVER FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


sugar- and cotton-growing industries, and 
he was not slow to appreciate the fact that 
if the cultivable area of land were doubled, 
his personal income would be considerably 
increased. 
Mehemet 
prominent French 
Two barrages were erected, 
one at the Damietta and the other at the 
Rosetta branch of the river. The French 
engineer, subsequently known as Mougel 
Bey, prepared his plans, which received 
the approval of Mehemet Ali, and the work 


Ali secured the services of a 
engineer to carry out 


his schemes. 
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was commenced. The design of the dam 
suggested by the engineer consisted of an 
extensive viaduct of arches, very artistic in 
deficient in solidity and 
The engineer was further handi- 
capped in his work by the limited financial 


appearance but 


stability. 


support accorded to him and the supply 


of unskilled. enforced labor. The natives 
were torn from their homes and compelled 
the had 


thousand years before, under the sting of 


to work, as Israelites been three 


the driver’s whip. The work occupied 
no less than twenty years, since the walls 
were continually washed away or rendered 
insecure by the periodical risings of the 
When the dam was finally completed 
Nile, 
the pressure of the pent-up water was too 
e¢reat for the barrage to resist, and the result 
was that the structure cracked in all direc- 
tions, slipped bodily forward and displayed 
ominous collapsing totally. 
Had such a catastrophe happened, the 
damage to life and property in the sur- 
rounding country would have been appall- 
ing. The sluices were opened in frantic 
haste and the dammed water rapidly es- 


river. 
and the sluices were closed at high 


evidence of 
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BUILDING THE SLUICES AT ASSOUAN. 


caped, so that in:a short time the river had 
By this means 
the structure was saved, but its utility was 
completely nullified. The French engi- 
neer hastily left the scene and was not 
again for several years. He 
was then found in Cairo, utterly ruined and 
He taken 
in hand by the British government officials, 
and through their influence he was awarded 
an annuity as a compensation for the work 


resumed its normal level. 


discovered 


in a starving condition. was 


he had accomplished, which resulted in a 
dismal failure not so much through the 
fault of the engineer as through insufficiency 
of funds to carry out the scheme. 

Upon the conclusion of the Egyptian 
campaign and the routing of the dervish 
rebel, Arabi, by the British, several promi- 
nent engineers were dispatched from India 
to Egypt to examine the Cairo dams and 
to restore them if possible. One expert 
suggested that, instead of spending a small 
fortune in restoration, a few thousand 


- dollars should be devoted to their complete 
* destruction 


by explosives. Sir John 


Fowler, the well-known British civil engi- 
neer, however, stated that the expenditure 
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of about five million dollars would render 
the barrages serviceable. Sir Colin Mon- 
crieff, assisted by Mr. Willcocks, a talented 
civil engineer, offered to undertake the 
work for half that sum. His offer was 
accepted, and the work was successfully 
carried out. When the piers of Mougel 
Bey’s creation were examined, they were 
found to be minus foundations! No wonder 
they slipped away under the enormous 
pressure of the dammed water. Mr. Will- 
cocks bored beneath the piers and con- 
structed a solid foundation for them in 
the river-bed, while the structures were 
thoroughly overhauled, braced together 
and strengthened wherever any signs of 
weakness were apparent. When the work 
was completed, they performed their 
functions thoroughly and have continued 
to do so for the past twelve years. The 
cultivable area of the land at the delta has 
thus been considerably extended, and the 
money expended upon the restoration of 
the barrages has been adequately repaid. 

In view of the signal success that had 
attended the restoration of the Cairo 
barrages, Lord Cromer turned his attention 
to the possibility of similarly storing the 


DIGGING THE TRENCH NEAR BAB-EL-SOGAIR. 
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Nile for Upper Egypt. Mr. Willcocks, 
who now had firmly established his reputa- 
tion as the greatest of irrigation engineers, 
yas dispatched upon an expedition to sur- 
vey the Nile for one thousand miles. 
Several years were occupied in this work, 
and he prepared five alternate schemes. 
But at this juncture matters came to a 
deadlock. The French were assisting in 
the international control of the country, 
and they thwarted the British in the reali- 
zation of their scheme by refusing to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds. Mr. Will- 
cocks, disgusted at this turn of affairs and 
disheartened by the apparent wasting of 
many years in the survey, resigned his posi- 
tion. Lord Cromer, however, despite the 
hopeless outlook, was convinced that a 
satisfactory solution to the problem would 
be discovered, and his anticipations were 
soon fulfilled. 

The celerity with which the contract 
for this great enterprise was carried out 
reads like a roniance. A conclave of gen- 
tlemen in London, aware of Lord Cromer’s 
dilemma and recognizing the true import 
of his perspicacity, approached Sir Benja- 
min Baker, the celebrated engineer and 
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designer of the Forth Bridge, and Sir John 
Aird, the head of the famous firm of con- 
tractors, and laid before them their scheme 
for accomplishing the Both Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Sir John Aird ap- 
proved of the suggestion, and the necessary 
opera- 


work. 


capital with which to commence 
tions was supplied by Mr. Ernest Cassel, 
the well-known London financier. These 
three gentlemen then hurried to Cairo and 
offered to build for the government two 
huge dams and a number of canals, asking 
that they be paid not a single penny until 
had satisfactorily com- 
was estimated that the total 
undertaking would amount to 


the work been 
pleted. It 


cost of the 


THE CENTRAL SLUICES AT 


twenty-five million dollars, and the pay- 
ment of this sum was to be spread over a 
period of thirty years. This signifies an 
annual expenditure of about eight hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars, but the 
revenue from the extra water-supply thus 
furnished would amount to about two 
million dollars a year. The government 
approved of the plans, the contract was 
signed, and operations were immediately 
commenced. Only four days elapsed from 
the time the London men approached Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Sir John Aird until 
the signing of the contract. 

The scope of the project was to erect 
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two huge dams across the river at Assouan 
and Assiout respectively. By this means 
two great reservoirs would be created from 
which it would be possible to irrigate the 
country. In the scheme suggested by Mr. 
Willcocks, he the erection of 
the dam at Assouan to store up one hun- 
dred and twenty feet of water. The 
alization of this scheme would have resulted 
in the complete submersion of the histor- 
ical and beautiful island of Phils, whose 
ruined temples and ancient inscriptions are 


advocated 


re- 


so dear to tourists. Such an act of van- 
dalism was regarded with horror by the 


prominent Egyptologists, who gathered 


under the leadership of the late president 


ASSOUAN. 


of the British Academy and vigorously agi- 
tated against such wanton destruction. The 
Egyptian government endeavored to satisfy 
these petitioners by reducing the height 
of the reservoir by almost one-half, that is 
to say, to sixty-five feet. By this means, 
although the island of Phil itself will be 
submerged, together with the walls and 
lower ruins, the higher temples will stand 
above water and will thus be accessible by 
boat. 

The river at Assouan is over a mile in 
width, and the dam stretches from the 
right to the left bank, a total distance of 


a mile and a quarter. It consists of a solid 
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wall of granite rising ninety feet above the 
level of low Nile, and is about sixty feet 
in width at the summit. A roadway will 
be constructed along the top, thus affording 
communication between the 
the 
construction of this eyclopean dam, the 
channels of the river had to be diverted 
to permit the excavation of a huge trench 
to carry the foundations to the 
superstructure. The trench was excavated 
through the solid granite rock which con- 
bed of the 


a means of 


two sides of the river. To carry out 


support 


stitutes the river and was one 


Indeed, it is safe to assert that had it not 


been for this invention, or one similar to 
it, the undertaking could never have been 
realized. 

By the means of Mr. Stoney’s patent, 
notwithstanding the massive nature of the 
machinery, the heavy weight of the steel 
doors and the tremendous pressure of the 
dammed water, a small lever which a child 
to the whole 
mechanism easily and The 
ventor unfortunately did not live to witness 
the employment of his wonderful inven- 


actuate 
readily. 


can work = serves 


in- 
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In 
some places, where it was considered that 


hundred feet wide by as many deep. 


the water might possibly escape, the foun- 
to an 
This huge trench was then filled 


dations carried 
depth. 
with concreted rubble, thus producing a 
huge solid bed of rock. Upon this have 
been the granite piers for the 
The 
and 


were even greater 


erected 
sluices and supporting the viaduct. 


dam is pierced with one hundred 


eighty sluices. 


The enormous steel doors with which 


these sluices are equipped are constructed 
upon the late Mr. F. M. Stoney’s patent. 


THE SUDD WAS CUT. 


tion in this gigantic achievement, though 
it has been in use for some years past at 
the Richmond Weir on the 
of 
barrage 
firmly established in the presence of Lord 
Cromer and the inventor himself. 

This dam at Assouan will store up over 
one’ billion tons of water. It will form a 
huge lake over one hundred and forty miles 
in length—that is to say, the effect will 
either of the 
hundred and 
The work has been carried on 


fiver Thames. 
the 
and its efficiency was 


One these sluices was set up in 


at Cairo, 


be appreciable upon side 
for a 


forty miles. 


river distance of one 
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BELOW THE 


incessantly night and day, since it was im- 
perative that it should be pushed forward 
with all possible speed, owing to the com- 
pulsory cessation of labor for several weeks 
during the time the Nile is in flood. Some 
eight thousand five hundred natives have 
been employed upon the task, working in 
day and night shifts. 

The granite blocks of which this dam 
is constructed have excavated from 
the same quarries that supplied the stone 
for the temples of Phile and Cleopatra's 
Needle. Indeed, many of the blocks bear 
the marks of the wedges employed thirty 
centuries ago. The stone is transported 
by natives from the quarries to the tempo- 
rary railway, which carries it to the scene 
of operations at the dam. 

At Assiout, between three and four hun- 


been 


PIER AT ASSIOUT. 


dred miles distant from Assouan nearer 
Cairo, a smaller reservoir is being con- 
structed, but in many ways this dam is 
more remarkable than the gigantic work at 
Assouan. It is one of the most remark- 
able engineering achievements the world 
has ever seen. In the case of the Assouan 
dam the engineers excavated the river to a 
great depth to obtain a solid foundation 
for the masonry superstructure, but in the 
Assiout weir the dam is built upon the bed 
of the river itself. No excavations have 
been made, and the foundations do not 
rest upon rock. Mr. Willcocks, when he 
repaired and restored the Cairo barrage, 
conclusively proved that a permanent floor 
could be laid down upon the bed of a 
river, sufficiently stable to support rigidly 
any masonry that might be built upon it, 





SLUICES IN COURSE’ OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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CLOSING THE CHANNEL AT ASSOUAN WITH GRANITE BLOCKS. 


without any danger of the entire structure 
slipping away under the pressure of the 
pent-up water. This principle has been 
adopted in the Assiout weir with conspicu- 
ous success. A masonry and concrete floor, 
ten feet in thickness by eighty-seven feet 
in width, has been laid down upon the 
bed of the Nile forty feet below low-water 
level. The length of the dam is about 
half a mile, and it is provided with one 
hundred and The 
masonry superstructure is as solid and as 


eleven  sluice-gates. 
massive in proportion as that at Assouan. 
To obviate any possibility of the substruct- 
ure being undermined by percolating water, 
cast-iron sheet piles have been driven into 
the river-bed thirteen feet below the sub- 
structure on both up- and down-stream 
sides. The purpose of this reservoir is to 
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supply sufficient water for the Ibrahimieh 
Canal. On the western side of the weir is a 
navigation-lock fifty feet in width, so that 
the traffic of the river is not impeded. 

These new dams will add two thousand 
five hundred miles to the cultivable area 
of Egypt, the value of which will amount 
to about four hundred million dollars. 
3y this it will be seen that Egypt is on 
the eve of a new era of prosperity. Prop- 
erly controlled, the land of the Nile should 
be the richest country in the world. The 
construction of the Nile dams constitutes 
the greatest engineering achievement the 
world has ever seen, and will remain as 
permanent a monument of the British occu- 
pation of the country as the Pyramids are 
of the greatness and prosperity of the land 
of the Nile under the Pharaohs. 
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“EXTRA WOMEN” 


THE ART 


OF 


MAKING UP. 


MAKE-UP. 


By Epiriu DAvIpDs 


HAT beauty is the touchstone of 

dramatic talent has 
abundantly. While it is undoubtedly true 
that 


dramatic success with beauty as her only 


been proved 


no woman has ever achieved a great 


possession, yet to the actresses who were 


has forgiven much. 
To the 
who seemed beau- 
tiful, rather. And 
this is the saving 
grace of the plain: 
That, in the scene, 
to seem beautiful 
is to be beautiful; 


beautiful the public 


actresses 


to seem young is to 
There 
** pro- 


be young. 
have been 
fessional beauties*’ 
to whom the foot- 


MAY ROBSON lights were as an 


enchantment, casting over them a magic 
spell of beauty; beauties in whom, 
viewed by the cold light of day, could be 
found scant vestige of comeliness. There 
have been many youthful dramatic heroines 
stricken in years; ingénues of ad- 
vanced age. Meet her on the boulevards, 
in the streets, even in her own boudoir, 
and look for Anna Held’s much-talked-of 
‘‘beauty.’* You will not find it. It is 
but the creation of the artistic hand, the 
make-up box and the footlights. Of course, 
there are types of beauty for which stage 
art can do little, faces which in coloring 
and classical purity of feature have little 
to demand from artificial aid. They are, 
however, exceedingly rare. 

In that it is a potent factor in creating 
this illusion of beauty, make-up is an 
essential portion of the histrionic art. An 
actress’ success in a play has been marred 


well 





THE ART OF 


MAY 
GONE 





eee IN 
by the proportion of red to white in her 
facial make-up. 

The make-up box can 
even with the most ordinary of physical 
foundations to work upon. Make-up is to 
the actor’s face what costume to his 
body, a means of decoration or a disguise, 
When used as a 


“BARBARA FIDGETY.”’ 


work wonders 


is 


as the case may require. 
disguise, as an aid to the actor's assuming 
this or that 
own personal identity from the spectator, 
known as ‘‘character’’ 


character and concealing his 


it becomes what is 
make-up, and forms an important element 


ROBSON IN “ 
CONCLUSIONS.’ 


MAKE-UP. 


FORE- 


MAY KOBSON IN ** SAPOLIO."’ 


in the art of the *‘character’’ actor. Asa 
decoration it is in requisition by all actors 
and actresses, and, as such, it is known as 
‘*straight’’ make-up. 

The face of 
who goes upon the stage must, of neces- 
sity, be made up with paint and powder 
and pencil, else in the glare of the lime- 
ghastly 


every actress—or actor— 


light it would assume an aspect of 
pallor. A of 
paints and cosmetics, rouge-paws, powder- 
puffs and eyelash-quills, French powders 
litters the 


chaotic disarray grease- 


and Oriental creams, dressing - 
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CHORUS MEN 


Photograph by Byron. 


way! . 
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dark brown, or black, and used 
for emphasizing certain lines in 
the face. Black cosmetic is used 
by the brunette actress to throw 
a shadow about her eyes, blue 
by her fairer sister. Some act- 
resses use blue above the eye 
and black beneath. Face-rouge : 
of a deeper red is used by the 
brunette than by the blonde. 
The face-powder used for make- 
up is coarse and heavy; in color 
it is of white or flesh-color, ac- 
cording to the complexion of the 
actress using it. 

A good make-up is the cre- 
ation of an artist in expression. 
To make up well is not a simple 
matter. The technique | em- 
ployed by the actress in painting 
a picture face upon her own is 
like that employed by the artist 


Photograph by Byron 
MAY ROBSON IN HER DRESSING- 
ROOM. 


table of every actress, even 
though she use only a 

**straight’’ make-up. This 

form of artificial facial ex- 

pression, infinitely less 

complex though it is than 

‘*character’’ make-up, in- 

volves the use of cold- 

cream; white grease-paint ; 

two shades of flesh-colored 

grease-paint, a pale tint and 

a darker; dry rouve; lip 

rouge; black cosmetic, and 

face-powder. It is not the 

dainty little cold-cream vial 

of the boudoir that one sees 

on the actress’ dressing- 

table, but an ample jar, 

often indeed a can. The 

grease-paint comes in sticks, 

varying in size from that of 

a man’s thumb to that of a 

lead -pencil ; the slender, ct ee 
pencil-like sticks being of i ‘weubeaie NORRIS COMMENCING TO MAKE UP. 
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Photograph by Byron. 


WILLIAM NORRIS PUTTING THE 


upon The 
painting are the 


in painting a_ face canvas. 
principles involved in 
principles which guide the artist in make- 
up. Is any part of the face to be 
brought into prominence? A touch of 
white is given. On the contrary, a coat 
of dark grease-paint given to an unduly 
prominent feature throws that feature into 
shadow and the desired inconspicuity. 
The application of red gives an illusion of 
fullness to too obvious hollows. 

The process of making up ‘‘straight”’ 


FINISHING 


OF MAKE-UP. 


TOUCHES TO HIS MAKE-UP. 


is as follows: The actress first applies a 
liberal coat of cold-cream to her face, rub- 
bing it well into the pores of the skin, so 
that the grease-paint and rouge to follow 
it may not injure her natural complexion. 


Next follows the application of the flesh- 


colored grease-paint, the darker shade to 
the nose, the paler to the rest of the face. 
This slight darkening of the nose is on the 
theory that that feature, presenting itself 
nearest to the audience, is apt to appear 
unduly large, just as a hand or foot com- 
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WILLIAM NORRIS IN ** THE BELLE OF 


an ab- 
photo- 


ing nearest to a camera will present 
normally large appearance in the 
graph. Not infrequently one hears the 
remark made concerning an actress who is 
careless about her make-up, ‘‘Why, what 
an immense nose!’’ In point of fact, the 
aspect of size may be due simply to over- 
whiteness. There is a certain type of face 
in the making up of which the darker 
grease-paint may be applied with advan- 
tageous effect to the sides of the face just 
beyond the cheekbones. The type referred 
to is that known as the ‘‘platter-faced’’— 
the most difficult type of face to make up 
attractively. The thrown 
on either side of the face at the line of its 
greatest breadth will much to soften 
the ugly aspect of flatness and broadness. 
After the application of the grease-paint 
the face appears a perfect blank, but in 
two tints of flesh-color. A thick layer of 
powder is now laid on, and the rouge-paw 
passed very lightly over the entire face, so 
that there may be nothing aggressively 


shadows thus 


do 


—=] white about the make-up. 


NEW YORK."’ 


The 
cheeks are then given their bright 
coat of rouge. If they are too 
plump, the lower halves of them 
are slightly darkened previous to 
applying the rouge. If too thin, 
an effect of fullness is produced 
by emphasizing the principal line 
about the mouth with the dark- 
brown pencil and leaving just 
beyond this line a narrow rim of 
Next in process come the 
eyes. <A portion of black cosmetic 
is scraped off the stick and placed 


white. 


in a tiny, spoon-like vessel, which 
is held above the gas flame until 
the cosmetic is melted. In this 
liquid form the cosmetic is 
applied to the eyelashes with 
what is known as an ‘‘eye- 
lash-quill,’’ and as the drop 
applied to each separate lash 
runs down and forms into a 
bead at the end, the 
ralled ‘‘beading the eyelashes.”’ 
When the and 





process is 


cosmetic is cool 


partially set, it is used in drawing 


a heavy dark line at the edge of 
the eyelids both above and_ be- 
the The lines, meet- 
ing at the 
outside of 
elon- 


neath eve. 


the eye, are 
gated into a taper- 
ing line to produce 
the dreamy, almond- 
eyed effect. A tiny 
dab of lip rouge is 
added in the cornet 
of each eye to lend 
an expression of 
brilliance. The in- 
génue produces an 
expression of 
limpid, large-eyed 
innocence by insert- 
ing a line of white 
directly below the 
eye just above the 
The 
actress who possess- |} 
es an exceedingly 
small eye frequently 
makes it up by 
painting in the en-b 
tire hollow below 


lower lashes. 








WILLIAM NORRIS IN “A 
DANGEROUS MAID.” 
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The nose may be 


with blue grease-paint 
either shortened or lengthened, according 
The 
former may be accomplished by a slight 
darkening of the end just above the nos- 
trils; the latter, by drawing a white line 
the center of the nose, and on either 


to the character of its imperfections. 


down 
side of this another of 
bluish-gray tint. The 
nose which is too 
broad is helped by 
bringing the 
of the cheeks well up 
on the sides; next, 
a thick layer of 
powder is laid over 
the entire make-up, 
and the whole 
well blended with 
the stiff ‘*‘blending- 
brush.*? The last 
touch to the actress’ 
facial make-up is 
that given to the lips 
in the application of 
the brilliant- 

tinted lip rouge, 


rouge 


is 


necessarily so 

vivid to give the 

contrast the 
exaggerated 

tints of the rest 

of the face. The 

actress who is afflicted with 
a scrawny neck will paint 
all the lines and hollows 
with white grease-paint, con- 
cealing the artifice with a 
thick layer of powder. 


to 


Again, it becomes neces- 
sary for players who have de- 
cided that 
their faces 
should be 

to 
from 


pictures 
decide 

What part of 
the theater 
such works of 
art 
viewed, 


WILLIAM NORRIS IN “IN 


are to be 
Hence one finds, in the third-rate 
theater, where the 
gallery,’ that he 
more vivid coloring 


the pit. f 


actor ‘‘plays to the 
made up in much 
than he who plays to 


is 


THE KING.” she 


Skill in creating ‘*character’’ make-up is 
a rare kind of genius, and among those who 
fobson is unique. Aside 
in ‘‘Are You a 


possess it May 

from her appearance 

Mason?"’ in which Miss Robson played 

the part of has 

scarcely shown her natural face to the pub- 

lic. In the gallery of 

**slaveys’’ which she has 

created for us, and under 

such of 

tesquery and antiquity as 

she created in ‘*Foregone 

Conclusions, ’* ‘*The Con- 

and ‘‘Lord and 

, Lady Algy,’’ her face was 
\ distorted until it 

a freak, a carica- 

ture. That Miss 

Robson is a 

fresh, handsome 

woman, with a 

fair face and 

sparkling eyes, 

never 


an elderly woman, she 


semblances gro- 


querors*’ 


became 


one would 
guess from seeing 
upon the 
The art of 
up 
is consum- 
Her suc- 
as ‘‘ Little 
Poulette, *’ the an- 

tiquated Parisian 

ballet-dancer in ‘*The 
ors,’’ was duplicated last season 
‘‘Lady Huntworth’s Experi- 
ment,’’ in which Miss Robson’s 
excruciatingly funny make-up ex- 
cited much favorable criticism. 
Perhaps no other actress can get 
quite so much startling effect out 
Miss Robson. 


her 
stage. 
‘*‘making 
ugly”’ 
mate. 
cess 


Conquer- 


in 


of her nose as can 
Most of her call for a 
turned-up nose, and, naturally, 
her own turns down. Describing 
how she made up her 

in ‘‘Lady Hunt- 
Experiment, ’’ 
‘I take a 
long, narrow piece of sticking-plaster and 
slit it in two half-way up. The upper 
part I paste on my forehead between the 
eyes, and that brings the two slit parts on 


Each one of these 
24 


parts 


nose 


worth’s 


THE PALACE OF 


said: 


the sides of my nose. 
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I stick to the nos- 
tril so that it is 
caught up, and 
then, to prevent 
the skin of the 
nose from sticking 
above the 
place a 


out 
bridge, I 
strip of plaster flat 
that. Of 
course, I can’t 
nose 
made 


over 


wiggle my 
once it is 
up, and as all the 
know 


NORRIS IN ** NOTHING 
JT MONEY.” . 
Be aSeeer company 


that, they do their best to make me 


laugh whenever they have the chance. 

‘‘In a play where I was cast for a negro 
girl,’? Miss Robson added, ‘‘I wore wood 
in my nose to make it thick and flat. 
I got the property-man to make two little 
round disks with holes through them, and 
I simply stuck them in my nostrils, which 
distended them until they were thick and 
flat.”’ 

Miss Robson is an adept in assuming 
curious and in the production of 
strange and startling effects. It is this 
skill, not only in facial make-up, but in 


poses 


‘arrying imitation into those other physical 
details which go to make up the artistic 


perfection of the whole—it is this gift 
which makes William Norris’s impersona- 
tion of Adonis, the court fool, in ‘‘In the 
Palace of the King,’’ so notable. Mr. 
Norris has always had a genius for make- 
up, the versatility of which was proved by 
his characterization of Panag] in ‘‘A Dan- 
gerous Maid,’’ Peter Stuyvesant in ‘‘The 
Burgomaster’’ and the Jewish poet Pinchas 
in ‘‘The Children of the Ghetto.’’ But 
in the part of Adonis, not only is his facial 
make-up perfect, denoting in every line 
that uncanny expression which is peculiar 
to the physically deformed, but the imita- 
“tion is carried into the back, bent with the 
curve peculiar to deformity, and into the 
very motion of the knee-joints in walking. 
With the exception of some of Crane’s im- 
personations, there has not been a more 
remarkable make-up since J. E. Dodson 
created the old-man John 
Weatherby in “Because She Loved Him So.” 

William Crane is generally conceded to 
be the chief exponent of the art of char- 


character of 


acter make-up in this country. His differ- 
ent parts constitute a complete text-book 
in the art. His appearance in **David 
Harum’’ is a notable example of the per- 
fection of his art. As I sat night 
in his dressing-room, watching his little 
Japanese valet busying himself deftly with 
wigs and other accouterments of make- 
up, and Crane himself gradually transform 
ing his features into something wholly un- 
thought of a remark 


one 


like themselves, I 
which Joseph Jefferson made to some one 
who was speaking of Crane’s ‘‘luck.’’ 
‘‘Fudge! fudge! don’t talk of Crane’s 
‘luck,’ but of Crane’s hard work.’’ The 
effects which Mr. Crane succeeds in pro- 





WILLIAM NORRIS IN ‘‘A DANGEROUS MAID.” 
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ducing appear the more wonder- 
ful when one learns that he is so 
near-sighted that he is obliged to 
make up in a magnifying-glass of 
exceedingly powerful degree. 
‘*When I first began to act, there 
was no such thing as grease-paint,’’ 
he said to ‘*We chalk 
instead, and for reddening, in place 
of rouge we used Chinese vermilion. 
The lines of the face we emphasized 


me. used 


with India ink.”’ 
Just then Mr. Crane screwed his 
face up into a mass of wrinkles, and 
passed a rouge-paw over it lightly 
and rapidly, leaving the lines where 
the wrinkles would naturally come 
white. These lines he then traced 
with a pencil of dark-brown grease- 
paint, leaving beyond each line a 
Thus he gave his 
whole face an effect of corru- 
gation, like that of a man who 
much of his life out 
all 


rim of white. 


has lived 


of doors and in kinds of 

weather. 
‘¢‘Now, the 

David Harum as having a mouth 

drooping at the corners,’’ said Mr. Crane. 

And he proceeded to lengthen the mouth 


at either end by a short drooping mark of 


book speaks of 


MAY ROBSON MAKING UP. 
and twinkling. The large mole “half the size 
of a pea”’ is made of red jeweler’s cotton 
and is pasted on .the face with spirit-gum. 
lip rouge, and to place a tiny dab of brown The last touch which Mr. Crane puts to 
the 


Mr. Crane’s face is, 


grease-paint below his make-up is the mascaro which he ap- 


mark. plies with a sponge to his hands and lower 
naturally, rather long and 


thin. The effect of shortness 


arms to give them an 
aspect of tan. Not a 


MAY ROBSON IN 
OF GOLD.” 


‘* THE HOOP 


necessary to the face of 
David Harum he produces 
by darkening the lower 
part of his chin, thus 
throwing it into 
that of fullness by bring- 
ing the rouge well down 
Instead 


eyes as 


shadow; 


over the jawbone. 
of darkening his 
‘*straight’’ make-up, 


them 


in a 
Mr. 
over with a stick of white 
grease-paint, making them 
the burnt-off 
man who 
been much exposed to the 
lending 


Crane smears 


resemble 
lashes of a has 


sun and also 
the 


of being small, shrewd 


eye an appearance 


detail of his make-up 
The 
work on his face alone 
takes this actor just one 
half-hour, that 
when the season is well 


is ever neglected. 


and 


advanced and he _ is 
thoroughly accustomed 
to his make-up. 

No one understands 
better than Mr. Crane 
the that 


up plays in an actor’s 


part make- 


success or failure. 

‘‘The knowledge was f 
borne forcefully home t 
“on ‘ 


to me,’* he said, 
the 


when I essayed to play 


second occasion 


A 
£ * 


% 


FOR 


MAY ROBSON IN 


THE 


“MAKE WAY 
LADIES.”’ 
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of Falstaff. 


when 


the part 
part 
were in partnership. 


once’ before, 


upon the stage with the scantiest of prepara- 


tion, knowing so little of 
the part, indeed, that I did 
limitations 
that 
been 


not realize the 
of my knowledge in 
behalf until I had 
upon the stage for some mo- 
ments. I was hale and 
hearty at the time, however, 
robust and overflow- 
ing with spirits, and my 
work in the part was warmly 
received. Years afterward, 
when I had 
knowledge, it 
pet ambition to put an elab- 
production of ‘The 
Wives of Windsor 
boards, with my- 


stout, 


grown in 
became my 


orate 
Merry 
upon the 
self in the part of Falstaff 
I went to England to study 
for it. There I 
sketches, memoranda, et 
which 


collected 


cetera—everything 


HURRIEDLY 
I had played the 
Robson and I the 
Then I went blithely 





other 


WILLIAM NORRIS IN 
BURGOMASTER.,.”’ 


MAKING UP THE 


part. 
also, were designed 


side under the personal direction 


** THE 


The 


| and it was a success. 
; second 





SUPES. 


might aid me in a proper conception of 


costumes and 
and executed on the 


scenery, 


of the man who had _ put on 
the production so success- 
fully in England. Well, I 
spent three studying 
for that part, and it was a 
failure. It failed because I 
was in such reduced physical 


years 


condition as to make it im- 
possible for me to ‘look the 
In the first instance, 
part without 


part.’ 
I looked the 
knowing anything about it, 
In the 
instance, I knew all 
about the part, but did not 
look it, and it was a failure.”*’ 

It is. indeed, well-nigh im- 
possible to make the fat of 
figure lean or the lean con- 
vincingly fat; but, aside from 
this, there is almost no limit 
to the transmutations to be 
worked by make-up. 
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By HopsartT H. BuRR 


( UT of the eight hundred millions of the the basis of a great soloist, and the placing 

feminine sex in the world, there are of the fingers the basis of a great performer 
but few who do not sing or perform on on any stringed instrument. During the 
some musical instrument. Perhaps a hun- following two or three years the girl must 
dred million of — : : 7 ; ' have been ‘‘fin- 
them have some |[e 7 ih are : te ished’? in Eu- 
musical educa- ff A tes . sail rope by the 
tion. Nodoubt ‘ , ae. — - cs, very greatest 
a million of baer on > ..j| finisher, say a 


them have at , : Pe : ; ‘ Leschetizki on 


least local ce- Bers Fk : the piano or a 
lebrity. A thou- | SP hyvtege 5 + . Lamperti for 
sand of them | Pees ee. bag the voice. It is 
may have na- |e Beis 4 ; at the age of 
tional reputa- jf Mae ses . Z from eighteen 
tion. But I ‘ $n 3 Z r to twenty-one 
doubt if any fF : f ail years that the 
one can, on the , ' , ad greatcst women- 
spur of the mo- Aa ‘. musicians have 
ment, name : been ushered 
more than fifty jf \ oA oe into fame. Patti 
women who are 25 N 2 || stepped forth 
kuown to inter- re, yi > Fie ts #} on the rostrum 
national musical cE 5 “F of the New 
fame. : ' ‘ York Academy 
Did you ever . of Music at the 
consider the age of sixteen, 
price of inter- ‘ and backed off 
national fame? j an empress of 
The cost is pre , iy os 4 \ Mm) the queens of 
cisely the same Italian song. 
to men as to Nilsson burst 
women. Some forth at the 
musical talent Théatre Ly- 
must have rique, in Paris, 
shown itself at 
the age of six 
to nine years. , 
The girl must 
have been given 
in charge of a ; LB eR age of 
music-teacher ; me ee ‘ one, 
by the age of : ae eee came from the 
nine. For the 4 tbs : far, cold north, 
following five MADAME NORDICA. where wits are 


et 


. 


before the roy- 
alty and nobil- 


ity of Europe, 
a great and daz- 


ss SS 


vex 


zling star at the 





twenty- 
but she 


years music must have been cultivated assid- slower, and required more time for mold- 
uously, the girl not being allowed to per- ing than did the southern Italian-Spanish- 
form or sing before any one. In that pe- American Patti. Having brought the 
riod the voice or the fingers must have been world to her feet in a single night with 
‘“pluced.’? The placing of the voice is a single note, what must our famous 
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actly defined, and she must fight for place 
with the great living or-the greater dead. 

An American girl who has stood these 
tests and achieved the front rank is indeed 
a wonder, and those who have attained a 








second rank are a credit to the nation. 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, of Chicago, 
has won the enviable position of the 
greatest American pianist. All critics were 






unanimous, during the past season, in 
awarding her that proud title. Indeed, 
but for Paderewski and Rosenthal, Mrs. 
Zeisler in Europe and America would be 
considered the most eminent pianist living, 
instead of one of the three most distin- 
guished. She had to conquer Germany 
before American critics would be con- 
vinced, so belittled is a prophet at home. 
Mrs. Zeisler is the ideal type of a great 
woman. She remains the happy wife, the 
fond mother, and the mistress of a beautiful 
home. She was born in Brelitz, in Austria, 
in 1865, but her parents removed to 
Chicago very shortly afterward, and that 
city now lays claim to having _ pre- 
sented us with the greatest American 
MISS INGEBORG BALLSTROM. pianist. 




















girl-star do thereafter? Practise four 
hours every day of her musical career. 
Man or woman, vocalist or pianist, violinist 
or ‘cellist, all alike must work like Tro- 







jans daily to preserve the advantage gained 
by years of the severest study. 
Far from its being remarkable that we 







have so few American girls known to inter- 
national musical fame, it is-really extraor- 
dinary that we have so many. All the 
practice and severe toil set forth above will 







not in themselves make great musicians— 






giants and giantesses of instrument and 





song. Divine power must have touched 
the candidate with the electric spark of 
genius. Endowed, then, with genius, 
having musical education and __ practice, 
our girl candidate still has an awful 
‘ordeal before her. When she makes her 
début to a critical world, if a soprano she 
will be gaged with mathematical precision 
by comparison with Patti, Nilsson, Sem- 
brich, Melba or Nordica; if a contralto, 
with Scalchi: if a mezzo, with Calvé, 
Materna or Gadski; if a pianist, with 
Rubinstein, Paderewski or Rosenthal ; 
if a violinist, with Ole Bull, Sarasate, 
Remenyi or Krisler. Her rank will be ex- MISS MAUD POWELL 
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COUNTESS HELENA HASTREITER-BURGONZIO 


Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt-Pendleton has pene- 
trated the upper guild of sopranos, and that 
so much as a hearing in grand 


without 
opera—which is by no means the fault of 


Mr. Maurice Grau, who has made her flat- 
Mrs. Pendleton prefers sing- 
Six 


tering offers. 
ing to 
nights in the week, with large and pleth- 
orice box receipts, to awaiting in a hotel 
the 
for 
be cast. 


enormous audiences tive or 


occasional production of the opera 
she 
Until 


does sing in opera, it 


which may 


she 


will be impossible to 
define her exact rank 

the 
singers, but it 
that 
second 
Ameri- 
sopranos. Asa 


among world’s 
creat 
is certain she 
ranks in no 
place among 
can 
concert singer, she is 
said to have netted 
by her season of 
1900-01 forty thou- 
sand dollars, and she 
had the honor to be 
selected to sing at the 
Verdi Requiem at 
Queen’s Hall, London 
-—England’s high 
tribute to the 
composer. 


dead 


MRS. LILLIAN BLAUVELT-PENDLETON. 


MISS LOUISE HOMER. 


Sara Anderson, like Gadski, has a 
She isa 


Miss 
voice which is still expanding. 
New York girl, and the only American girl 
singing at Bayreuth, at Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner’s opera festivals. 1901 
will be her second at the Wagner center of 
It should be understood 

that young girls who 
win immortal fame at 
their débuts, a la Patti 
and Nilsson, do so in 
Italian repertoire. It 
would be impossible, 


The season of 


the universe. 


or at 
dented, 


least unprece- 
for them to 
début as 
Isolde. 
parts 


make a 
Brunnhilde or 
The Wagner 
require big voices that 
have gradually ex- 
panded to their caliber 
from the middle reg- 
ister by constant sing- 
ing. The débutante 
in Wagner opera must 
have been graduated 
from the Italian reper- 
toire to the lighter 
Wagnerian parts, 
by practice 


ex- 


panding 
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esque women that ever graced the stage. 
She was born in 1867. Nordica, of 
course, is the greatest living exponent of 
heavy Wagner réles. Miss Adams is em- 
inent as the Infanfa in ‘‘Le Cid,’’ Margue- 
rite in ‘*‘Faust,’’ Juliette, Gilda in ‘* Rigo- 
letto’’ and the Queen in ‘*The Huguenots. *’ 
Miss Strong is distinguished as Venus and 
as Elizabeth in ‘*Tannhiiuser,’’ Elsa, Sieg- 
linde, Aida and Fricka. Miss Homer is 
known to fame as Lola in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ Siebel in ‘*Faust,’’ Maddalena 
in ‘*Rigoletto,*’ and Aida. Miss Bride- 
well went to the front as Amneris in 
‘* Aida,’ Siebel in *‘Faust’’ and in various 
repertory in German opera. She was grad- 
uated from a church choir direct into grand 
opera. Miss Zélie de Lussan is believed to 
be the only woman in the world who was 
graduated from light opera into grand 
opera. She is the greatest Nedda in 
‘*T’Pagliacci’’ this country has produced, 
and closed the recent Metropolitan Opera 
season as Carmen. Only Calvé outranks 
her in the latter réle. She was born in 
New York in 1863. Another American 
girl whose work in the late Metropolitan 
English Opera Company foreshadows a 
high career, is Ingeborg Ballstrom. <A 


us 3 MISS SYBIL SANDERSON, 
to the middle-heavy parts and thence to the 
heaviest réles. Miss Anderson has achieved 
great rank and fame to be singing in Bay- 
reuth in lighter and, middle-heavy Wagner- 
ian parts such as Senta and Elizabeth. 
Great will be her place among the best of 
the world’s sopranos when her voice ex- 
pands to the compass of Lillie Lehmann’s 
and she can look down, Juno-like, as 
does Nordica, on mere pigmies sing- 
ing Italian parts. The Brunnhildes and 
Isoldes are certainly the rarest sopranos 
the world has developed, but one is not 
prepared to say that they are the greatest. 
Tt speaks well for Jacques Bouhy, the 
French teacher, that he made a Germin- 
opera singer out of Anderson as readily as 
he made Blauvelt an ll-réle singer. 

American girls were in the majority as 
stars at the Metropolitan Opera House dur- 
ing the past season. These were Lillian 
Nordica, of Farmington, Maine; Zélie de 
Lussan, of New York city: Miss Suzanne 
Adams, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; Miss 
Susan Strong, of Brooklyn; Miss Louise 
Homer, of Pittsburg, and Miss Carrie 
Bridewell, of New Orleans. To these 
should be added, Emma Eames-Story, of 
Maine, temporarily retired from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, but singing at the Covent 
Garden, London, this spring as Aida— 
and one of the most beautiful and statu- 








MISS SUZANNE ADAMS. 





Lucia she 
beautiful 
almost 

floor. 


does 


charming 
made, with 
golden — hair 
touching the 
Only Melba 
Lucia better. 
Americi 
duced the greatest Or- 
pheus of all nations 
in the person of Hel- 
Hastreiter, con- 
tralto. Madame Has- 
treiter and Emma 
Juch, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, went down 


has pro- 


ena 


to history as the sole 
distinction of Mrs. 
Thurber’s unfortunate 
venture, the American 
Opera Company. 
Madame Hastreiter 
continues to sing her 


great part in Rome and 
has always been popular. 


wife and mother, the 
Countess Burgonzio, 
whose husband is 
proprietor of the enor- 
mous spa at Cossila. 
No Orpheus has arisen 
since her time, as very 
manly proportions are 
required for the rdle as 
well as a great voice, 
although Mrs. Clara 
Butt-Rumford essays 
the Orpheus arias in 
concert. The Countess 
Burgonzio was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
November 14, 1858. 
She was a pupil of 
Lamperti. Emma 
Juch was born, in 
Vienna in 1863, but 
came to New York 
two years later. She 
has left opera and 
public concerts for- 
only the 


ever and 


friends who know her 


as Mrs. Francis Well- 
man now hear 
sing. 

Two American girl- 


her 
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MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 


Milan, where she 


She is a happy cution. 


Miss SUSAN STKUONG 


Miss Powell, 


361 


have won 
Miss Le- 
nora Jackson and Miss 
Maud Powell. Had 
not Miss Currie Duke, 
of Kentucky, retired 
to married life 
Mrs. Matthews, 
might possibly 
feminine 
As it is, 
the 
refuses 


violinists 
distinetion, 


as 
we 
have 
Ole 
how- 


had a 
dull. 

ever, critical 
world to 
lieve that women cau 
‘*tiddle’’ as well 
and it 
long before a woman 


be- 


as 


men, be 


may 
is accorded very high 
Certainly, 
either of 


rank. no 
woman this 
or any other country 
has exhibited genius 


in violin-playing in addition to high exe- 


however, is the great - 
violinist America 
has produced, and is 
the girl- 
violinist of the world 
to-day. 

Sybil 
was a girl of 
Jules Massenet, the 
predicted 
would 


est 


foremost 


Sanderson 
whom 


composer, 
that she 
come another 
tine Nilsson, but his 
unfortu- 


he- 
Chris- 


prediction, 
nately for the world, 
miscarried, and Nils- 
son still remains the 
brichtest that 
ever gleamed from 
the operatic firma- 
her 


star 


ment, because 
repertory included all 
operas of all nations, 
and her voice roamed 
over all and 
her bank account 
started with a copper 


ranges, 


and increased to over 
a million pounds ster- 
ling. Massenet, how- 
ever, had some basis 


for his hopes. Sybil 
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MISS LENORA JACKSON. 
Sanderson was born in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia—where her father was for many years 
presiding Judge of the Supreme Court—in 
1865, and her tone really proved golden. 
Her successes were in the ‘‘Manon Lescaut”’ 
of Massenet and the ‘*Phryné’’ of Saint- 
Saéns, notably at Milan, Italy, in 1896, al- 
though she was considered a failure in those 
parts at the Metropolitan Opera House a few 
She made her début at the 
She was 


years later. 
Opéra Comique, Paris, in 1889. 
renowned for the ‘* Eiffel Tower note’’ that 
she attained in ‘*Esclarmonde,’’ which 
Massenet composed especially to suit her 


remarkably high register. At her Milanese 


performances, she was considered an artist 
Four years ago, 
rich 


both as actress and singer. 
Mr. Antonio Terry, a 
Paris, and retired from 
the stage at his request. A year later she 
Mr. Terry’s daughter 


she married 


Cuban residing in 


became a widow. 
by his first wife resides with her, and the 
two are quite deeply attached. 

Pending the settlement of her husband's 
estate, delayed by a disputed will and the 
rapidity of the French and 

courts, Madame Sanderson 
to the scenes of her former 
3eautiful in voice and feature, 
During 


snail-like 
the Spanish 
has returned 
triumphs. 

she is again smiled on by Fortune. 
the past season, she sang at the Winter 
Garden of Berlin and elsewhere in Europe, 
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passing on to St. Petersburg and Moscow 
for the spring season. Her coming operatic 
venture will be at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, taking the leading role in ‘‘The 
Carmelites,’? composed by Rynaldo Han, 
with a libretto by Catulle Mendés. Jules 
Massenet continues to write all his music 
adapted to her voice. Should there be a 
change in public taste in America, 
which the operas in which she is queen 
become fashionable, can return and 
score an overwhelming triumph. As it 
is, America needs some preliminary edu- 
cation in that field of operas which lies 
between the high levels of light and grand 


by 


she 


opera. 
There are still other American girl-mu- 
sicians who have honored their country 
and won fame in musical annals. Marie 
Van Zandt was a Texas ranch girl, born 
in 1861. She was a pupil of Lamperti 
at Milan, made her début at the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, as Mignon, and sang 
America. Her 
chief success was in ‘*Lakmé,’’ which was 
hardly a success as an opera. Emma 
Thursby was born in Brooklyn, November 
12, 1857, and was a pupil of Rudersdorf, 
Errani, Lamperti and Maurice Strakosch. 
After world-wide successes, she settled in 
New York city, to teach music. Emma 
Albani, a name for Marie Louise 


throughout Europe and 


stage 


MISS SARA ANDERSON. 
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born at 
November 1, 


Cecilia Emma _ Lajeunesse, was 
Chambly, near Montreal, 
1852. She removed to Albany, and sang 
cathedral in 1864. Later she 
under Duprez, of Paris, and 
Lamperti. She made her début at Massena 
in 1870 in ‘*La later 
became the wife of Manager Ernest Gye 
of Covent Garden, London, where she sang 
many years. Emma Nevada, daughter of 
Dr. W. W. Wixom, was born in Nevada, 
in 1860, and it is from this state that she 
as Albani 
She studied 


in the 
studied 


Sonnambula,’’ and 


derives her name, just derives 
from Albany. with 
in Vienna and début 
in 1880 in London in ‘*La Sonnambula.”’ 

Of an earlier Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Annie Louise Cary. 
They saw the light in the same year, 1842, 
the one at Sumterville, South Carolina, and 
the other at Wayne, Maine, and both began 
their musical careers by study under the 
Italian Miss the 
first to return to her native land, making 
her début at the Academy of Music in 
New York, in 1861, as Gilda in ‘*Rigo- 
letto,’* and scoring her first great success 


hers 


Marchesi made her 


generation were 


masters. Kellogg was 


three years later as Marguerite, the same 
role in which she conquered London at Her 
Majesty's in. 1867. Meanwhile Miss Cary 
—as great a contralto as Miss Kellogg was 
her 


a soprano—was still studying, and 
début, which was made at Copenhagen, did 


not take place until 1868. In 1870 she 


same back to America, however, and there- 


MISS CARRIE BRIDEWELL. 


EMMA JUCH—NOW MRS. FRANCIS L. WELLMAN, 


after it was Kellogg and Cary who, under 
the the and 
Colonel Mapleson, kept alive the sacred fires 
of grand opera in the United States in the 
Patti and 


Management of Strakosches 


intervals between the visits of 
the great European stars. 
Another American woman who did much 
for the America 
Emma Abbott, who was born in Chicago 
in 1850. 
cline to smile at her art and to say her 
will chiefly the ‘*‘Emma 
But for many years her 
companies ‘*‘The Bohemian Girl’ 
and ‘‘Martha’’ in corners of the United 
States where opera had otherwise been an 


cause of music in was 


Some who recall her may in- 


fame rest on 


Abbott 


kiss.*? 


sang 


empty name; and she reaped her reward, 
not only in the large fortune she left at 
her death in 1891, but in the grateful re- 
membrance in which thousands still hold 
her name. 

Are we not entitled also to Adelina Patti, 
of Italian parents, born in Madrid, February 
10, 1843, brought to New York at the age 
of two years, and launched at the Academy 
of Music as Lucia at the age of sixteen 

Even the best of her musical edu- 
was received in New York at the 
her brother-in-law, Maurice 
All of her family, by the way, 
were musical geniuses, in contradistinction 


years? 
cation 
hands of 
Strakosch. 
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from the majority of musicians, who had 
no musical ancestry or family affiliations 
whatever. Her father, Salvatore Patti, was 
a professor of music; her mother, Catrina 
Chosa, was the famous Signora Barili, of 
Rome; and her sisters Amelia and Carlotta 
had distinguished careers. It would be 
difficult for any nation really to claim Patti, 
for she added to her Italian parentage, 
her Spanish birth and her American edu- 
cation, an English citizenship, which she 
has now abandoned to be- 
come a Swede to oblige her 
most recent husband, Baron 
Cederstrom. 

Miss Doty, of Rochester, 
New York, transformed her- 
self into ‘‘Mme. Louise 
Dotti,’’ and became a dra- 
matic soprano of considerable 
international fame. She was 
a pupil of San Giovanni at 
Milan, where made her 
first successes in opera. 
Mapleson naturally secured 
her, and she made American 
‘‘triumphs’’ as Elsa, Aida, 
Gilda, Leonora, Marguerite. 

Miss Schwening, of Baltimore, 
forth to conquer the world as Mme. 
Alwina Valleria. After Sir Julius Bene- 
dict made a great pianist of her at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, 
Signor Luigi Arditi took her and meta- 
morphosed her into a great soprano. With 
true American courage, she made her début 
in St. Petersburg in ‘‘Linda di Cha- 
mounix.’’? She conquered the Russian, and 


she 


went 


ADELINA PATTI AT HER DEBUT 
SIXTEEN YEARS OLD. 


IN TUNE. 


then proceeded to subjugate the remainder 
of the world under the direction of Maple- 
son and Abbey. 

Miss Lillian Baily was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1860. Having accomplished that 
important start in life, she went forth to 
find fame and her affinity, who appeared 
Prof. Georg Henschel 
tutors Mesdames 
and Viardot- Garcia 


person of 
in 1881. Her 
Rudersdorif (Boston) 
(Paris). Mrs. Henschel has achieved an 
international fame in her 
own peculiar field of the 
highest intellectual classicism 
in music, singing only with 
philharmonic and symphony 

societies and in concert. 
From first to last it is a 
notable list, and the United 
States has just cause for 
pride in its American girl- 
musicians. It must be noted, 
however, that each and all 
of our great galaxy of mu- 
whether born here 
or immigrants, not only 
were instructed by for- 
eigners but generally made 
their initial reputations abroad. Patti 
alone conquered the world in about two 
minutes, on an American forum, the 
New York Academy of Music. She alone 
went abroad with roval honors and all Eu- 
But even in her case, 


in the 
were 


sicians, 


rope awaiting her. 
Europe took the word of Horace Greeley 
and other eminent Americans because it 
knew by experience that all of the Patti 
family were geniuses. 


IN TUNE. 


3y¥ VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


LIKE to the bee that saves its harbored sweet 


From summer’s feet, 


I fain would draw anew from every flower 


My little hour ; 


Like to the tree that cradles sons of spring 


Yet sees each thing 


Fly hence and leave it voiceless, stripped, to stand 


’Neath the wind’s hand, 


I, treasuring some harmony once strong— 


Even unspoken song— 


Though fluted reed be silent, June be past, 
Would keep the heart in tune until the last. 
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By EDGAR SALTUS. 


HRONES are very gratifying objects. 
Artistically they are quite decorative. 
Symbolically they succeed in representing 


human stupidity at its apogee. But they 
fixtures. One of these days they 
tossed into the of 
Meanwhile the of 


are not 
lumber-bins 


‘*Chronicles 


will be 
history. 
Europe’ 
incomplete. 
When they are 
they 
of 


are 


finished 
will consist 
three 
The 
title 
first 


books. 
obvious 
for the 
**Tdol- 
atry.’’ The 
second will 
called ‘*Imperi- 
and the 
third ‘*Inde- 
pendence.** It 
the latter 
which has yet 
to appear. Al- 
ready there are 


is 
be 


alism*’ 


is 


royals who, 
after collaborat- { 
ing inthe idiocy 
of 
are providing 
illustrations for 
its text. 

Among them 
is a of 
the vikings. 
From some 
height of his 
own, it may be 
from an ivory 
tower, he 
fumbled with 

THE WIDOW OF 

blue, disdainful 
eyes the tra-la-la of state and negligently 
At the time he was Oscar of 
To-day he Prince 
Bernadotte, or, more specifically, a gentle- 
man afliliated with the 
but otherwise an unimportant person. 
the third volume of 
the ‘‘Chronicles of Europe,*’ the ‘‘ Advan- 


the second, 


son 


CROWN-PRINCE 


renounced it. 


Sweden. is merely 


reigning house 


As is the case with 


SECOND HUSBAND, COUNT LONYAY. 


tages of Unimportance’’ is a work which is 
not yet out. But there are gospels, how- 
ever inaccessible, of which the purport may 
be divined. The elevation of the evangel, 
together with the perspectives to which it 
pointed, Oscar appears to have foreseen. 
What he lacked was a guide. Were we 
writing hap- 
hazard and hel- 
ter-skelter, 
should say that 
Chance 
vided one. 


we 


pro- 

But 
there is no such 
thing. There 
though, in 
and about us 
all, an active 
abstraction 
which shapes 
our lives, and 
that force pro- 
pelled him into 
the presence of 
a very pretty 
girl. Her name 
was Munck. 
We know of 
nothing else 
against her. 
Maid of honor 
the Queen, 
she sang like a 
seraph and 
looked like a 


is, 


to 


saint. To quote 
Petrarch, or 
rather a term 
which in- 
vented, Oscar's 
heart she 
promptly im- 
paradised. 
Here the plot thickens. The girl was 
shyly willing, but royals may not marry 
whom they will. Thereat ensued the tears 
of the maiden, the vows of the Prince. 
Here the plot grows still thicker. The 
King, acquainted with this side-play, sum- 
moned Oscar and commanded him to de- 
hand, rage the 


he 


RUDOLPH OF AUSTRIA AND HER 


sist. Defiance on one on 
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Enter the Prime Minister. Sense, 


It was sug 


other. 
subtlety and soft soap. 
that the lovers form what is euphuistically 
known as a morganatic alliance. The in- 
dignation of the Prince, the protestation 
of the maiden, the perturbation of the 

Exit the Prime Minister. Last 
Osear renounces his rights and 


rested 


King. 
act: 
ceeds with his bride to participate in the 


pro- 
advantages of un- 
importance. Curtain 
and loud applause. 
In the latter 
participate. If 


we 
we 
knew how, we would 
set the little idyl to 
music and put it on 
the stage. 

The fashion in 
which Alfred of Co- 
burg abandoned a 
throne 
a stage setting. It 
drama 


deserves also 


constitutes a 
of the good old 
kind. There is 
comedy in it, senti- 
with 

real 


ment too, 
tragedy—and 
tragedy —for climax. 
Alfred, son of the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
and as such grandson 
of Victoria, was not 
expected to rule 
except perhaps in 
the Upper Bohemia 
which between 
the Court of St. 
James and that of 
Bankruptcy. It was 
thought that 
might follow in 
father’s 
develop into a brave 


lies 


he 
his 
steps and 


sailor of safe seas, afraid of nothing 
but danger and expenses. For at the 
time, the Coburg succession was remote 
and the lad but a charge the 
taxpayer of Great Britain. But when, 
through the convenient death of a grand- 
heir to a 


was on 


uncle, he became ipso facto 
throne, instead of a princeling there was a 
prince. 


Alfred then was eighteen. A little be- 


ARCHDUKE JOHANN OF AUSTRIA (“JOHANN ORTH"’). 
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fore, a sister of his had married her cousin, 
Ferdinand of Roumania. <A few months 
later, another sister married another cousin, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse. At this junct- 
ure, another cousin became Tsar of Russia. 
Already, a fourth cousin was Emperor of 
Germany. There just so many 
courts at which, apart from that of his 
grandmother and independent of that of 
Bohemia, he was 
entirely at home. 

Of the lot, 
of his sisters pleased 
him most. But that 
was natural. At 
Petersburg there was 

and is—a little of 

At 


was— 


were 


those 


the archangel. 
Berlin there 
and is—too much of 
the martinet. 3ut 
at Bucharest and at 
Darmstadt there was 
plenty of what we 
think have seen 
described as _ laisser- 
aller, the effort of 
young royals to have 
a royal old time. 
Darmstadt is still 
part and parcel of 
the Middle 
Bucharest is a fringe 
of the Orient yet. 
In the Middle Ages 
lived in 


we 


Ages. 


sovereigus 
a fashion entirely 
sovereignly. In the 
Orient princes were 
princes in something 
else than name. 
These young people 
all did their best to 
live up, or, if it be 


preferred, to live 


down, to the traditions of the past. 
Alfred’s collaboration in their 
was earnest, constant and close. 
an apprenticeship to which he took very 
kindly, and for which, much as it deserves 
condemnation, we do not blame him in the 
least. In the flush of youth he was in 
the thick of the fun. Though it fail to 
shock us, it scandalized his grandmother, 


The 


efforts 
It was 


and in any event was too fast to last. 
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quarrels and ruptures which ensued and 


which partially disintegrated these  se- 
raglios belong to another story. It will 
suffice to note that presently Alfred, nom- 
inated Lieutenant of the Guards, was prom- 
enading Berlin in search of pastures new. 
He found them, of course, yet among them 
what he did not expect—the unexpected. 
The latter In courts as they 
are conducted to-day that is a very un- 
3ut Alfred was young. 


was Love. 


usual apparition, 
So too was the apparition. In London, 
Darmstadt, there had 
others, girls fairer than the memories of 
a fallen god, women who with but a look 


Sucharest, been 


had clothed him down with kisses, yet the 
had 
divined 


his thoughts 
yet 


adolescent, 


they 
The 


stirs 


flowers put in 
faded. form invisible 

which the heart of the 
and which is but the unincarnated soul that 
is destined to enchant it, had been absent. 
And then that form emerged, a form like 
that of Psyche, yet a Psyche retouched by 
Doucet. Unfortunately, there 
emerged too, precisely as a barrier might, 
the of a husband, a fat Fiirst who 


before it 


form 








CROWN-PRINCE RUDOLPH OF AUSTRIA. 


his 
knife and 
spoke all lan- 
with 
ac- 


ate with 


guages 


the 
cent. 


same 


In circum- 
stances such 
as these a 
Medici, a Bor- 
gia and even 
a Bourbon 
have 
quite 


would 
known 
well how to 
act. The fat 
Fiirst would have been potted, he would 
have been fed on a poisoned peach, in any 

Princess would pur- 
Alfred, who was no better and no 


BARONESS MARIE VECSERA. 


event his have been 
loined. 
worse than any other young Englishman 
of his age, and who as such was incapable 
of any wickedness however spectacular and 
splendid, took at first quietly and then 
He took to 


diversions as well; 


noisily to drink. cards too, 
to other 
whatever would banish the beauty of that 


things so 


he took to 


apparition; he took to these 
plentifully and, ultimately, in a fashion so 
that finally he invited 
by his cousin the Kaiser to vacate Berlin. 
Alfred had but to yet 


wherever he went the memory of the ap- 


unfastidious was 


no recourse 20, 
parition surged in haunting loveliness be- 
Presently from Coburg, where 
he had wandered, it was officially an- 
nounced that A week later 
he was dead, though whether by his own 
hand or not we may surmise and perhaps 
never know. In Lieutenant 
got a furlough that will last him forever, 
a lad that was in 
said farewell to life and to love. 

The story is rather crude, yet it is a nur- 


fore him. 


he was mad. 


any event, a 


training for a throne 


sery tale in comparison with the emotional 


quality of a drama which occurred in 
Vienna and which, shuttled with splendor 
and stamped with sin, still surprises and 
doubtless will surprise while romance and 
royalty last. One back to the 


young days of old Greece to find anything 


has to LO 


which in pathos and passion resembles it. 
For fancy a 
debonair, a Prince who might have stepped 
from a 


Prince, young, handsome, 


from a ballad, rising from life as 
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feast, 
cating 
merely exist- 
but 
empire, toss- 


va- 
not 
ence 
ing sover- 
eignty aside 
like a gar- 
retir- 
from 
from 


ment, 
ing 

titles, 
tributes, 
from possi- 
ble triumphs 
as well, and, 
thus di- 
ves tea , 
plunging 
down into 
death after 
a girl who 
had called 
him. The 
realm of 
love, said Madame de Staél, is choked with 
tragie tales. There to throttle it. 
Here are the facts: 

It was the misfortune of Rudolph of 
Austria to have married, for state reasons, 
a woman for whom he did not Sut 
in court circles, particularly in those of 
Vienna, the consolations which a Prince 
may obtain many. Among 
which, without seeking, found, 
that of Marie gentle- 
woman of rank who had succeeded in the 
difficult task of being remarked for her 
beauty in a court in which the beauty of 
She had not, how- 


WIFE OF PRINCE 
SWEDEN. 


EBBA MUNCK. 
OSCAR OF 


is one 


care. 


are those 


he was 


Vecsera, a young 


women is remarkable. 
ever, contented herself merely with that. 
She exhaled the very things which the 
lacked—simplicity, sympathy, 
Even to royals, 
aromas such as these are heady. They 
appealed to Rudolph as nothing earthly 
had, so potently even that he petitioned 
the Pope to annul his marriage to Steph- 
anie of Belgium and thereby enable him 
to make Marie his wife. 

The Pope returned the petition to the 
between 


Princess 


sweetness and strength. 


Emperor. In a_ conversation 


father and son which ensued, it is rumored 


* My UNIQUELY BELOVED RUDOLPH : — 
“I die because I cannot live without vou 


your word. I forgive you. 


If you love me, come and follow me. 


that the Emperor told Rudolph that Marie 
Vecsera was his sister. Be that as it may, 
all hope of any union was ablated. That 
much was conveyed to the girl, and it 
was arranged that she and her lover should 
have a final meeting. It was at Mayerling, 
a hunting-lodge in the Wiener Wald, that 
the meeting occurred. Accounts concern- 
ing it vary, but this much is _ history. 
When Rudolph, leaving other people who 
were there, went in search of the girl, she 
was dead. Near by was this letter :— 
Ernzig GELIEBTER RUDOLPH :— 
sterbe weil ich ohne dich nicht 
Du hast versprochen mich zu 


‘* MEIN 
‘*Tch 
leben kann. 
deiner Frau zu machen, aber du hast dein 
Wort gebrochen. Ich vergebe dir. Wenn 
du mich liebst, komm und folge mir. 
rhe te 


The morrow came and with it servants. 
The room was entered. Marie lay lifeless 
By her side was the Crown- 
Prince, a pistol at his feet, a bullet 
through his head, his spirit gone to join 


on a sofa. 


her. 

The romance of the story, a trifle faded 
the world to tears and, as 
gossip also. Politics was 


now, moved 
is usual, to 
dragged in by the heels, assassination for 


state reasons was alleged—in brief, mys- 


CROWN-PRINCE OSCAR OF SWEDEN, 


You promised to make me your wife, but you have broken 
M.” 
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tery and murder where only love had been. 
But Time, who always has the last word, 
long since has had his say. The dual 
death, however prodigal, was recognized as 
voluniary—forgivable too, it would seem, 
for not long since, the Emperor, after ras- 
ing the lodge, erected there a chapel which 
he dedicated to the memory of an episode 
as tragic and as poetic as ever issued from 
the uplands of dream. 

A drama less emotional, yet perhaps more 
entertaining, is the story of Johann Orth. 
In it the tragic element, while not entirely 
lacking, is paler and more effaced. In 
lieu of madness there is mystery—a mys- 
tery, parenthetically, which years have left 
unsolved. The beginning suggests a re- 
arrangement of ‘‘Le Roi S’Amuse.’’ You 
get the same coups de théatre, the same 
antitheses, the infinitely great and the in- 
finitely little, the poverty of the poor and 
the splendor of state. The scene is, or 
rather was, Vienna. And naturally. Es 
giebt nur ein Weiberstadt, es giebt nur 
ein Wien. 

There, in a small shop, lived a man 
named Stubel Apart fiom his cheap wares 
and few customers, his chief concern was 
his daughter, Mizzi, a delicious little 
beauty who was just nineteen. Every even- 
ing Stubel took her to some theater or 
other, and every night brought her home. 
During the interval she assumed minor 
operetta réles.’ But the chaperonage was 
needless. Mizzi was honest, as that term 
is used; in addition, she was in love. A 
student [had succeeded in detaining her 
perhaps rather volatile heart. The student 
was poor but not proud. Stubel liked him 
very much. Then it so fell about that at 
some review of the army father and 
daughter saw that student glittering with 
gold, astride a stunning charger, and 
learned, and suffocated in learning, that 
he was a Prince of Hungary and an Arch- 
duke besides. 

On the morrow, when the villain called 
at the little shop, he was received by an 
outraged father and told to leave. But 
having, as it happened, turned Bosnian 
rebels into so many dead flies; having won, 
as it also happened, a marshal’s baton, and 
being not merely and really a student but 
a scholar and a soldier to boot, the villain 
was not in the least abashed. Quite the 
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contrary. He smiled archly as an Arch- 
duke should, and declared that his inten- 
tions were not to leave but to marry Mizzi. 
What! Yes, indeed. He was as good as 
his word, too. And, though the law pre- 
vented him from turning a cantatrice into 
a consort, it could not and did not prevent 
him from making the beauty a bride. 

This, of course, while highly honorable 
and passably romantic, was not at all to 
the Emperor's taste. But what is the use 
of being a prince if you cannot snap your 
fingers at a king? Johann Salvator Bal- 
thazar of Tuscany, Hungary and Austria 
had snapped them several times before. On 
this occasion he snapped them once too 
Francis Joseph turned his back on 
him. By way of showing how much he 
cared for that, the Archduke renounced 
his titles, renounced his allegiance, took 
from an estate the name of Orth, took from 
a bank what money he had, took from 
Vienna his bride, went to England, ob- 
tained a navigator’s license, purchased a 


often. 


brig and sailed away. 

Months later, the ship, after touching 
at Buenos Ayres, cleared for Valparaiso. 
That is eleven years ago. Subsequently 
the wreck of the brig was reported. It was 
reported also that Johann was drowned. 
These reports, officially accepted, were gen- 
Stories were concocted 
Johann 


erally disbelieved. 
by the yard, by the acre even. 
Orth was said to be raising hexameters in 
Terra del Fuego. He was said to be ex- 
hibiting monarchal tendencies amid the 
amber mists of the Marquesas. He was 
said to have developed into the Japanese 
General Yamagata. There were people 
who had an uncle whose nephew was in- 
timately acquainted with a man who knew 
that the Archduke was fomenting revolu- 
tions in Bolivia, unless he happened to be 
running a lift in New York. As these 
stories could not all be true, it is possible 
that all are false. Disappearances are 
deceptive. In any event, not long ago 
there died at Gmiinden a Princess of the 
imperial house of Austria who by a late 
codicil left him a third of her fortune. 
The lady must have known what she was 
about, she must have known that the dead 
cannot give to the dead, and she must have 
added that codicil to her will in preparation 


of the return of the living. Should this 
25 
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meet the eye of Johann Orth, he may 
thus hear of something to his advantage. 

Meanwhile the story is instructive. 
Taken in conjunction with those which 
precede it, it shows, or seems to show, 
that there are and have been men occupy- 
ing positions quite as ideal as that of the 
young gods of old Greece and yet who 
for love’s sake only were willing to abandon 
it all. That which is still more instructive 
is the fact that occasionally there are 
women quite as prodigal. 

A case in point is that of Carolyne of 
Sayn-Wittengenstein. By race a Slav, in 
spirit a Latin and by rank a Princess, she 
was educated like a man and mated toa 
mediatized Teuton whom she detested. To 
lull the languors of an ennui which must 
have been infinite, she began and, what 
is worse, completed a work in twenty vol- 
umes on ‘‘The Internal Causes of Chris- 
tianity’s External Weakness.’’ The work 
is not published yet, but when it is it is 
rumored that it will place her on a par 
with Saint-Simon and Lamennais.  Per- 
haps it may, but that is a side-issue. 
Meanwhile, the languors were lulled but 
not her dislike of her husband. Presently 
that dislike was accentuated. She met 
For twelve years thereafter she 


Liszt. 






RICHES. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


WOULD I might borrow from the mines of morn 
A little of their brimming store of gold! 





RICHES. 


wondered what she could do. With a 
view to becoming the wife of the composer, 
she stepped from the mediatized throne 
of her husband and got a divorce. As, 
however, she was a Catholic, it was nec- 
essary that the Pope should grant a dispen- 
sation. That the Pope ultimately con- 
sented todo. The altar was then prepared. 
At the last moment, word came that the 
Pope, influenced by some occult force, re- 
fused. The blow, which was terrible, was 
not lessened by the fact that the Tsar, 
angered by the divorce, had confiscated 
her estates. Then suddenly the clouds 
broke. Her mediatized husband died. 
She was free, free to marry, free to love. 
It was that moment which Liszt selected 
as the proper one to enter the church. It 
was through him that the Pope had been 
influenced. In those twelve long years he 
had wearied of the lady who had written 
twenty volumes on ‘‘The Internal Evidence 
of External Weakness.’’ We can’t say that 
we blame him, but who was it said that 
men were deceivers ever? And yet con- 
sider the guile of the wretch who could 
write rhapsodies with one hand and betray 
princesses with the other. Surely Madame 
de Staél was right in declaring the realm 
of love to be choked with tragic tales. 





Would I might filch from out the sunset’s hold 
Some of the rubies that its breast adorn ! 
Would I might heap lip-high a plenteous horn 
With emeralds of the springtime’s magic mold, 
And gather diamonds flawless as unfold 


Along the meadows when the day was born !— 


Then through some alchemy of cold or fire 
Transmute these riches into dazzling stone ! 


My sweet, this wish I wish for you alone, 
That whatsoever is your heart’s desire 
From world’s end unto world’s end, zone by zone, 


May lie before your feet, your very own! 















I. 

AVANAGH 
stood lean- 
ing against 
the door of 
the summer 
ball-room 
with the ex- 
pression 
usual to an 
Amer ican 
ata masked 
dance, 
of mingled 
boredom 
and sus- 
picion. 
There was 
the gleam 
of an intent 
watchful- 
in his 
how- 


one 


ness 
eyes, 
ever, which 
tallied with 
his state of 
mind, for 
he hoped to 
among 
that 


see 
the crowd of figure 
would repay his folly in having come. 
He was quite content to be left in the 
nearest approach to solitude such a crowd 
permits, and there was that in his general 
bearing which did not encourage advances. 
He had at all times a well-appointed air, 
of being used to the best of the things of 
this world, an air on which it took consider- 
able self-confidence to intrude, and though 
he was better-looking than most of the men 
about him, with height and elegance of 
carriage, he had deep-set, chilling gray 
eyes that women were not inclined to im- 
pose on. 
If it had been a year earlier in his life, 
his face would have expressed a readiness 


dominoes one 


to be amused, a willingness to keep his 
end up, and an absence of inconvenient 
chivalry, that put him swiftly on easy terms 
with that half of the sex who prefer to be 
admired rather than respected. But Cav- 
anagh’s face wore that expression no longer. 
There had come a change in him, and it was 
with this change that his thoughts were oc- 
cupied as he scanned the whirl of dancers. 

The night was wearing on, and there was 
not an alleviation to hope for. The sup- 
per is never good at a watering-place, and 
as Cavanagh remembered this last fact 
afresh, his manner to an aggressive mask 
who sought his company was unpleasantly 
morose and discouraging, and she left him 
with that frank expression of her poor 
opinion of him that is one of the features 
of such an evening. 

Just at this moment of darkness came 
the dawn—in other words, he saw the 
object of his search flitting within ten 
feet of him and alone. Three long steps 
brought him to her; he laid a detaining 
hand upon her fluttering black garment— 
even here Cavanagh did not dare to touch 
the gloved hand that was near his. 

‘‘What haste, pretty mask?’’ he asked. 

She stopped, hesitated, would have gone 
on had he not maintained his hold upon 
her dress. 

‘‘Do not leave me,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘I 
am having such a miserable time! Iam 
looking for an affinity, and I can’t even 
find an attraction! Perhaps you are my 
lodestar—do let me talk to you and guess 
at your charm. Be be kiad, be 
charitable. ’’ 
in earnest; the 


good, 
He spoke half laughing, half 
mask fixed her inscrutable 
eyes on him and again hesitated. 


‘‘T have seen you,’’ she whispered. 
Her voice, very low and sweet and husky, 
changed, and yet his heart leaped at this 
of his hazarded guess. ‘‘I 
where, but somewhere. I 
you also may remember. 


confirmation 
don’t know 
shall remember; 
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We had better seek strangers for our even- 
ing’s amusement. ’’ 

‘*Why?’’ urged Cavanagh. ‘‘You don’t 
really know me, I certainly do not know 
you—I am sure of this—but an hour later 
and we will have changed all that! We 
will reveal hidden places in our characters 
which will make an evening worth living. 
Come, I found a quiet corner when I first 
“ame, even in this hurly-burly—come, we 
will sit and talk. I feel a longing to listen 
to your voice again. If you refuse me, I 
shall commit some outrage on this motley 
company and stop their jingling music.”’ 
She stood gazing at him curiously, and 
now laughed to herself. 

‘*T was mistaken,’’ she answered in her 
stealing whisper. ‘‘I have certainly never 
seen you before; the man I knew was 
quite another man. Come. Certainly I 
will go with you. Where is your corner?’’ 

Cavanagh drew her hand through his arm. 

‘*See,’’ he murmured in her ear as they 
walked among the dancers, ‘‘they make 
way for us, they know by instinct that to- 
night Folly has beaten Wisdom and brought 
together what her Majesty Discretion would 


have kept apart’’—he felt her hand move 
on his arm, and added, looking down at 
her—‘‘has brought together inflammable 
stuff and a flame.”’ 


She laughed. ‘‘Are you inflammable?’’ 
she said. ‘‘Your face belies you.”’ 

He recognized the note of relief in her 
‘‘She feared I knew her,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘If I keep her convinced that 
I do not, I may say anything. If she sus- 
pects for a moment that I do, I can say 
nothing.”’ 

He drew a chair forward out of the dark- 
ness at the extreme end of the long porch, 
where a jut in the framing of the house 
protected them somewhat from the laugh- 
ing horde of pleasure-seekers, and as she 
seated herself, placed his seat as close to 
hers as propriety would permit; and Cava- 
nagh’s ideas of propriety were elastic. She 
was no prude, apparently, for she per- 
mitted thus much of freedom, and when he 
leaned forward and looked long into her 
eyes, met his glance without faltering. 

‘*You cannot tell very much, can you?’’ 
she said at last. ‘‘I have an unfair ad- 
vantage—lI can look for the falsity or truth 
of your speeches in your face.’’ 


voice. 


‘‘Do you think a man’s face is never a 
mask?’’ asked Cavanagh, and laughed. 
‘*You are a lovely, ignorant creature; mask 
and all, you are less than my match. 
But first I want to know one thing—the 
color of your eyes? Surely that isn’t much 
to ask. I can see your rounded chin, a 
tendril of your curly hair’’—she put up her 
hand quickly as she spoke, and he caught 
it gently in his, and detaining it, looked at 
it steadily. ‘‘A little hand too,’’ he 
added; ‘‘I am in luck to-night.’’ 

She drew her fingers away and gave a 
sort of shake of her graceful shoulders. 

‘*You are very personal in your imperti- 
nences,’’ she said lightly, but with a note 
underneath that he recognized and wished 
passionately might have been absent. 
‘‘How many women have you compli- 
mented this evening on their chins and 
their hands?”’ 

IIe leaned back in his chair and folded 
his arms. ‘‘Not one,’’ he answered 
slowly, ‘‘not one! To tell the truth, I 
was looking for a ‘particular she’ whom I 
could not discover, the most lovely woman 
in the world, whom I worship from afar; but 
you have made me betray my allegiance.’’ 

She played with the black Japanese fan 
she carried. ‘‘So,’’ she said, ‘‘you are 
really wanting to talk to another woman, 
while I am wasting my i 

‘*Call halt,’’ interrupted Cavanagh. ‘‘I 
am quite happy. I did want to talk to 
another woman, but for the first time for 
many months she has a rival. You have, 
as she has, a special subtle magic that 
makes me love you just to see you.’’ Te 
laughed at his own extravagant words, but 
he did not deprive them of the power to 
bring an added color to her face; in a 
gleam of light from the colored lantern 
over their heads he saw it, on the bit of 
her cheek visible. 

‘*You are an easy conquest,’’ she re- 
sponded, ‘‘and, I’ll chance it, as easily lost.’’ 

‘‘T wish to heaven I were,’’ returned the 
young man with a sudden, impetuous bit- 
terness. ‘‘I have loved another man’s 
wife for six months now without a word 
having passed between us that might not 
have been addressed to her butcher, her 
baker, her candlestick-maker, and it looks 
very much as though I should persevere in 
my folly indefinitely.’’ 
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Drawn by Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce. 


‘““SHE LOOKED AGGRESSIVELY AT HER HOSTESS.”’ 


There was a moment’s silence between 
them. ‘‘Will she Will she ques- 
tion me?’’ thought Cavanagh. 

‘*Does it amuse you to be made a con- 
fidante at a half-hour’s notice?’’ he went 
on, with another jaugh that only made his 
words more seriuus. ‘‘I wish you would 


care? 


act the part of fairy godmother, take off 
your and make me fall in love with 
you and safe out of my trouble. Perhaps 
you might be taught to like me, while she 
—-she is in love with her husband.”’ 

‘In love with her husband?’’ repeated 
the mask. ‘‘Would you have it otherwise? 


mask 
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Is it such a very common thing that we 
can afford to barter it? You had much 
better forget her and think of—of me, 
for instance, who am unattached and will 
repay you better. Besides, there is gen- 
erally something wrong with married 
women when young men fall in love with 
them; she is probably a vain coquette, if 
you only knew it.’’ 


‘*My chance,’’ thought Cavanagh. ‘‘I 
wish she were,’’ he answered. ‘‘Instead, 


she is what I never believed in till I knew 
her: spotless as the stars, true as the stars, 
fair as the stars—you see, if I am not an 
original lover, I am a thorough one. But 
don’t let us talk of her—rather of you. I 
hope you have blue eyes; hers are brown 
—that you have fair hair; hers is chestnut 
—that you will let me kiss your white hand; 
she would never permit me even to press 
hers—it belongs to her eternal Godfrey.’’ 

‘*Godfrey?’’ repeated the mask’s whis- 
pering voice. 

Cavanagh bit his lip; he was an excel- 
lent actor. ‘‘James, George, Henry, what 
you will,’’ he said. ‘‘And now let us 
forget everything in the world but yourself 
and myself.’’ He leaned forward and 
again possessed himself of her hand, but 
she drew it from him and stood up. 

‘‘The night is hot,’’ she said, ‘‘and it 
is time for some cooling thing to eat or 
drink. Take me to the supper-room,”’ 
and she laid her hand on his arm. 

Cavanagh had risen also, and now piloted 
her through the crowd. Finding a chair, 
he left her and made his way to the 
crowded supper-table. As he reached it, 
he felt a light touch upon his shoulder. It 
was the mask. 

‘*Come over there, ’’ she said, pointing to 
the end of the room not far from them. 
‘*Tt’s cooler; there is a window.’’ 

Cavanagh looked to where an open win- 
dow showed the black night outside. <A 
group of men stood near it at a small table. 

She left him, and crossing to where they 
stood, touched one of them on the arm. 
He turned; all four of them faced her. 
Cavanagh knew them-—Featherstone, Har- 
mor, Carter and Davidge. They had been 
sailing all day; the flush of the wind and 
sun was on their faces; but something was 
added, too, by the wine that had filled 


their empty glasses. 
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**Good- 


She made them a courtesy. 
evening, gentlemen,’’ she said. ‘‘Is there 
no room for a woman at your table?’’ 
Her whisper had changed; she spoke in a 
high, level voice that Cavanagh felt he 
should never have recognized had he not 
already known her. 

Featherstone bowed deeply and laid his 
hand on his heart. 

‘*We are charmed, Princess,’’ he said. 
‘‘May I present my companions-in-arms? 
We swear allegiance at a moment’s notice. 
Chair we have none to offer—may I sug- 
gest the table?’’ 

For answer, she swept the glasses to one 
side and seated herself lightly on the end 
of the wooden table. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she 
said; ‘‘I appreciate your hospitality.’’ 

There was a burst of approbation from 
all four of them, and Cavanagh snatched 
up a plate of chicken from the supper-table 
and, joining the group, stood before her. 

‘*Are you deserting me for these seafar- 
ing men?’’ he cried. ‘‘They are fickle 
and will forget you. Besides, you have 
a rival with them already here,’’ and he 
pointed to their glasses. 

‘‘Not a bit of it,’’ protested Davidge. 
‘*We’ll smash them if the Princess so 
orders. ”’ 

‘*You see,’’ said the mask, ‘‘these gen- 
tlemen discovered my rank at once, and you 
after half an hour remained in ignorance of 
it. I shall first raise them all to the peer- 
age, turn their heads, and then ask one of 
them to escort me home.”’ 

Another enthusiastic outburst from her 
court, and Cavanagh, in the moments of 
badinage that followed, made out what it 
was that he had not understood in Godfrey 
Featherstone’s face. He had been drink- 
ing—not so much that he could not talk, 
laugh, and by the law of his nature behave 
like a gentleman, but his hand was very 
unsteady and his balance even not quite 
perfect. Cavanagh hated his handsome, 
flushed face for the reason that it retained 
its native nobility, even though the lines 
of the mouth were weakened and the wide 
eyes dimmed. 

He thrust forward and, gently catching 
her gown, tried to win her back again. 

‘*It’s hot in here.’’ He spoke low and 
the mask alone heard him, for the other 
had turned to fill their glasses. 


men 
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Drawn by Thomas Mitchell Peirce. 


“*] LOVE YOU. I AM VERY UNHAPPY.’ ” 


‘‘Come, leave these men. 
gotten your promise to—— 

The domino laughed, and slipping from 
her seat, put one hand through Feather- 
stone’s arm. ‘‘Princesses always forget,’’ 
she returned, ‘‘and I am going to dance 
with this present fancy of mine, whom I 
create an earl that he may be worthy of 
the privilege. His name——?’’ She turned 
to Davidge. 

‘‘Godfrey Featherweight, ’’ 
laughing rejoinder. 

‘*A most excellent title! My Lord 
Featherweight and I will tread a measure, ’’ 
and before Cavanagh and the others quite 
understood her intention, she had drawn 
Featherstone some distance across the 
room. A moment more and they saw him 
try laughingly to lead her to the dancing- 
room, but she had changed her fickle mind, 
it seemed, for they disappeared in the 
Carkness of the porch together. 

It was half an hour later that Cavanagh 
stood in his bedroom in the dark, looking 
out at the water below the hotel, black, and 


Have you for- 


was the 


shining with a streak of white where it met 


the beach. 

‘*Shall I ever find another woman like 
that,’’ he thought, ‘‘who will cover my 
follies with such tenderness and yet permit 
herself none? O that I had never met her, 
never guessed what it is to love her!’’ 
He turned back into the room, and un- 
dressing, lit a cigarette, and setting his 
candle by his bed, read himself to sleep. 


I. 


The Featherstones’ piazza had 
charm of a piazza and all the advantages 
of a room. With the Persian lattices to 
interpose between you and the sun, and 
like friendly clouds roll away when un- 
needed; the blue-and-white rugs and 
chintz-covered cushions; the light bamboo 
tables and long chairs; books and maga- 
zines; a vase filled with flowers—what 
more can you ask a warm summer 
afternoon except iced tea?—and that also 
was not lacking. 

Mrs. Featherstone sat upright in her 


every 


on 
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lounging-chair. She was stirring the tea to 
melt the ice in it; it looked very black and 
Miss Dabney, who lay stretched 
stirring nothing; 


strong. 


at ease near-by, was 


physical exertion of any kind she never 


made if it could be avoided. 

The silence was broken by the latter 
young lady. 

‘*So,’’ she began, lazily clasping her arms 
above her head—‘‘so our peaceful and 
unrey?nerate state is over: we are letting 
the serpent in our Eden—for which act of 
folly all the blame is yours.’’ She looked 
ageressively at her hostess, who returned 
her gaze with no meekness of expression. 

‘‘Laura,’’ she said, ‘‘let us have it 
plainly understood now: [I will not have 
Lewis Farrell badgered.”’ 

‘“*Will not?”’ Miss 
sounded inquiring. 

‘*Will not or won’t, whichever you like 
best.’’ Mrs. Featherstone’s dark eyes 
shone as she regarded her guest. ‘‘ You 
have a bad, malicious look,’’ she added, 
‘‘and I don’t intend Lewis’s one miserable 
week to be ruined by your wickedness. 
He isn’t to be run, or rigged, or any of 
those disagreeable things you have such 


Dabney’s voice 


queer names for.”’ 

Miss Dabney broke into a happy laugh. 
‘‘Good gracious! I shall write a book 
called ‘The Saint and the Spitfire,’ and you 
shall stand for both characters. No re- 
spectable young married woman ought to 
care enough about the happiness of any 
unattached young man, even a parson, to 
lose her temper.’’ 

Her hostess returned to her stirring. 
‘Tf that is a canon of respectability,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I abandon any title toit. And now, 
Laura, remember,’’ she added, rising, as 
she heard wheels at the side of the house, 
voices and steps, ‘‘you would come here 
while Lewis was to be here, and you must 
abide by my laws of hospitality, not yours. ’’ 
She crossed the piazza and stood between 
the fluttering curtains of the French win- 
dow waiting for the two men who advanced 
toward her. Featherstone stood aside and 
let the new-comer take the two hands out- 
stretched to him. 

‘*My dear Lewis,”’ 
stone. 

Godfrey Featherstone felt 
tenderness of her voice echo within him. 


said Mrs. Feather- 


the gentle 
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He looked at her with an expression that 
made Miss Dabney stare. “‘It is a queer 
world,’’ she thought; ‘‘there are even men 
in it in love with their wives.’’ Then her 
eyes rested on Farrell. He still held one 
of Mrs. Featherstone’s hands in his; he 
was looking down into her eyes from his 
lanky height of six feet two with the look 
of a man who drinks from a friendly spring. 

‘‘TIf you knew,’’ he was saying—‘if 
you knew what it is like to be here. To 
get away from the heat and horror of the 
lower city to this haven of blue sky and 
green fields. To catch a glitter of the sea 
from the car-window and breathe ‘the salt 
air again.’’ He drew a deep breath, and 
she led him out on the piazza. 

‘*Say good-day to that lazy creature,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and then sit down in this com- 
fortable chair, which I have had great difh- 
culty in keeping for you; Laura wished to 
use it as a footstool,’’ and they all laughed. 
Miss Dabney’s views of comfort were well 
understood. 

‘*Tea?’’ As she began pouring out the 
amber-colored liquid, she looked first at 
Laura, then at Farrell, then at Godfrey. 

‘*Rather! What a question!’ It was 
Godfrey who answered her. ‘‘Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead that he 
doesn’t like iced tea? Not only tea, but 
then tea and after that tea.’’ He drank 
off a goblet as he spoke, and then, vaulting 
the piazza railing, turned to the stables. 
‘*I’ll come back for more,’’ he called out 
gaily as he went off. 

Miss Dabney looked after him over the 
top of her glass. 

‘*He’s so excessive !’’ she said. 


a berserker spoiled. His colors are 
’ 


‘*He’s 
all 
barbaric.’ 

Farrell’s eyes met hers. ‘‘I don’t agree 
with you in the least,’’ he said. ‘‘I con- 
sider Godfrey an advanced product of 
civilization. Do you think his manners 
were made in the midst of a Scandinavian 
row? I have never known any one whose 
behavior was as intrinsic a part of his soul 


as his.”’ 


‘‘His soul?’’ repeated Miss Dabney. 
‘‘Oh, I don’t know anything about that. 
Your terms are too technical for me. I 
shouldn’t know one if I saw it.’’ 

Her hostess broke into a spontaneous 


laugh. ‘‘The strict truth for once, Laura,’’ 
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she said, her eyes shining. ‘‘She is a 
hamadryad,’’ she went on, turning to 
Farrell. ‘‘Don’t you think so? A thing 
born of the earth and sun—with modern 
views of dress and some other things.’’ 

‘‘Who is a hamadryad?’’ said another 
voice, and Cavanagh stepped out through 
the window, and shaking hands with his 
hostess, bowed to the other two. ‘‘Not 
Miss Dabney. She is acockney. You 
van’t be both.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ Miss Dabney sat up. 
‘Come, Mr. Cavanagh, if you think you 
can come on a hot summer’s afternoon and 
dictate my limitations to you have 
reckoned without your—— 

‘‘Dabney,’’ finished Godfrey, looking in 
on them over the piazza railing. ‘* How are 
you, Cavanagh? I’m just off to the club 
to see about a pony for Davidge. How's 
business?’ 

Cavanagh stirred his tea a moment, then 
turned his keen eyes to his host's face. 
‘*All bad,’’ he answered deliberately, and 
there was a moment’s silence. 

‘‘Now, Godfrey, if you begin to talk 
business I shall have to up and go 
away. Please stop.’’ Miss Dabney had 
sunk back in her chair, her eyes shining 
between her heavy lids. 

‘*Very well, I won’t. It’s too hot for 
anyhow, ’’ he answered, and _re- 


me, 


” 


get 


business, 
filled his glass. 

‘‘That’s better than having business too 
hot for you,’’ the girl retorted. ‘‘And 
now let us have a nice conversation on a 
cool, low level. Mountain heights are 
barred, marshes preferred. And Mr. Cav- 
anagh is chosen to begin it, as he is the near- 
est approach to a pagan we have. I should 
have chosen Godfrey, but Mr. Farrell 
says he has a soul, and he ought to know.’’ 

Cavanagh laughed. ‘‘ Mrs. Feather- 
stone, I came for that walk you promised 
me, and I propose we begin it at once. 
I object to being called marshy and low.’’ 

She turned to Farrell. 

‘*Are you too tired?’’ she asked. 

He hesitated. ‘‘I am not at all too 
tired,’? he answered, ‘‘but may I get a 
dip in the sea first?’’ 

‘*You poor fellow,’ 
exclaimed—‘‘of course. How inhospitable 
of me not to have thought of it! We will 
all go down with you to the bath-houses 


, 


Mrs. Featherstone 
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and wait while you bathe, and walk after- 
ward’’—which they proceeded to do, amid 
a shower of remonstrances from Miss Dab- 
ney; who, however, accompanied them, 
while Godfrey rode off to the polo-field. 

It was after six when Cavanagh found 
himself alone with Mrs. Featherstone, saun- 


tering along the hard, firm beach, Farre]| 


and Miss Dabney some distance in front of 


power of 
about 


them. He had considerable 
enjoying the moment; he 
him at the beauty of the sea and sky and 
then dropped his eyes on ltis companion. 

She had no beauty, he admitted half re- 
luctantly, but you would have noticed her 
in a crowd from a look of race, of breed- 


looked 


ing, and from another rare attribute, grace. 
Her features were irregular; her coloring 
was that of health, but with no striking 
charm to it—why then was it he could 
never get enough of the sight of her face? 
With his eyes fixed on her profile, he spoke. 

“*Aren’t you afraid Miss Dabney will 
lead Farrell away from his vocation, to the 
world, the flesh and the devil?’’ he asked, 
idly enough. 

She looked at 
them and laughed. 

‘*T should as soon fear her commanding 
the waves to arise and drown us,’’ she re- 
sponded, ‘‘or the sun to tumble out of the 


the two figures before 


’ 


heavens.’ 

‘*Do you believe his goodness to be im- 
mutable as the laws of nature?’’ exclaimed 
the young man, feeling a jealous pang. 
‘*You must think him inhumanly perfect.’’ 

‘‘[ don’t think him perfect at all, 
but good, yes. He is one of my sheet- 
anchors. Were the devil to take him up into 
a high place and offer him the glories of the 
world, I would trust him to stand firm.”’ 

The lines of Cavanagh’s face deepened 
into a melancholy bitterness. ‘‘Ah, it’s 
easy enough to see why you haven’t much 
use for the rest of us, if that’s the sort of 
man you have for a friend,’’ he said. 
‘*The devil knows my price without taking 
the trouble to climb a mountain, but he 
doesn’t think enough of my soul, it seems, 
T used to think,’’ he went on, 
‘*that a strong use of a strong will was 
enough to get almost anything, but I’ve 
been badly shaken lately. Do you think 
wanting a thing hard has much to do with 
getting it?’’ 


to buy it. 
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Mrs. Featherstone shook her head. ‘‘I 
have no such convenient theory,’’ was her 
answer. She glanced at him as she spoke. 

He met her eyes a moment, then turned 
his gaze on the sparkle of the sea. ‘‘May 
I speak, Mrs. Featherstone?’’ he began 
again. ‘‘From my—my heart, or what- 
ever you choose to call it? May I make 
some confessions? May I be myself for a 
while? It is a luxury one isn’t often per- 
mitted, and I have a craving to be for once 
irretrievably sincere.’’ 

She stopped in her walk, her hazel eyes 
looking straight into his. ‘‘Wait a 
moment,’’ she said. ‘‘If you mean this— 
if you want to speak the truth and get in 
over your head and mine, go on. I'll 
warrant myself able to swim ashore. But 
if it is only going to be half real—then 
don’t. I don’t want it, and you wouldn’t 
be a bit the happier for it either.’’ 

Cavanagh had stopped also. 

‘*That’s a bargain,’’ he said. 
try to get the benefit of two positions, as 
I did at the ball the other night. I'll tell 
you when I’m going to begin to show false 
colors. Until I do, you’ll give me what 
I desperately need—your thoughts, your 
understanding, and perhaps your pity. 
For I am to be pitied—did you guess it?’’ 

She hesitated, and turned toward the 
sea. ‘‘No, I shouldn’t have thought it. 
If Iam to be equally frank, I have believed 
you too well able to look out for yourself 
to be pitied.’’ 

‘‘It is like this with me,’’ Cavanagh 
went on slowly. ‘‘I have taken life froma 
purely material standpoint.’’ He stopped, 
glanced at her, hesitated. ‘‘ Here begin 
my confessions, you see,’’ he added. 

She gave a little nod. ‘‘Go on.”’ 

‘*Well, then, when you are a materialist, 
to give it a big name, you try to please 
yourself. If you want money, you work 
for it, make it and spend it on yourself. 
If you want wine, you drink; food, you 
eat; excitement, you gamble; and so on 
along the line. If you are ambitious, you 
seek power and use it for yourself. Buta 
materialist must be successful. His plan 
of life fails utterly if he fails. What is he 
to do when he commits the hopeless folly 
of falling in love with a good woman who 
is another man’s wife?’’ 

There was silence. Cavanagh resumed. 


“*T won't 
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What am I to 
I am very un- 


‘*T love you—absurdly. 
do? Will you help me? 
happy.’’ 

Mrs. Featherstone turned, and walking 
a few steps to where the.sand lay flaky and 
dry and shining, she sat down. Cavanagh 
threw himself down beside her. She fixed 
her eyes on the sea. 

‘*To justify your saying this,’’ she said, 
‘‘there must be something to be gained. 
You don’t think I want to hear it—it can’t 
give you pleasure to say it when I don’t 
want to hear it. Will you tell me what 
you honestly want?’ 

‘*What I honestly want,’’ repeated Cav- 
anagh, ‘‘what I honestly want, is you. I 
would do anything to get you, or a piece 
of you however small. But that I know I 
may not have.”’ 

A deep color suffused her face; her lips 
set in a hard line. He watched her and 
went on. ‘‘I do not use extravagant 
words, because it is understood between us 
that I am speaking the truth—the bare 
truth. I may not have you, but yet in some 
way I must get near you. I,who have never 
wanted to do anything but please myself, will 
stop short in my life and remake it at a word 
from you. I will be anything you please. 
You know I am notafool. I have capacity 
ofakind. Ican make money—I will spend 
it as you think*‘it should be spent. I will 
do more—I will spend my days as you 
think they should be spent. And in this 
I shall get all I ask from you, for I only 
ask that I may feel that I in a sense 
belong to you, not that any jot of you be- 
longs to me. I understand, I know you 
love Godfrey, you are his. Very well— 
that is my misfortune; I accept it; and it 
is the foundation on which I build.’’ 

He had lit the lamps in her eyes—at 
least he had seen her deeply moved. He 
drew a long breath. She had turned to 
him; the color had stayed, dyeing her 
cheek richly. She met his look, gazed 
straight into the very depths of his eyes. 

‘*You wonderful tempter!’’ she said. 
The young man flushed crimson. 

‘*That means you despise me too utterly 
to believe in me,’’ he said. 

‘‘Despise you?’’ she repeated; ‘‘do you 
think one despises Satan?’’ 

‘*Don’t, don’t,’’? he pleaded. ‘‘I mean 
it—I mean it. Take me, don’t reject me. 
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[ will prove my utter sincerity by show- 
ing you what you will raise me from. As 
I live, I confess I would commit a crime to 
Since that is not the road to 
you, I take the other. I seek virtue only to 
win a place near you—I admit it. Can you 
not let it be the means of my salvation?’’ 

For the moment he was handsome, he 
was so in earnest. She looked at him, and 
smiled with a sweetness that was one of the 
things that had brought him where he was. 

‘‘T am human, and you make my head 
swim,’’ she said. ‘‘But don’t say any 
more. I can’t say I am sorry you 
have said what you have, for I know 
much I did not know five minutes ago. 

But for the end of it all, you 

must know it, of course. I 

cannot take any such posi- 

tion. There is 
only one thing 
for us to do. 
We will part 
now, until you 
forget me— 
no, that isn't 
fair, you won't 
forget me— 
but until you 
like some one 
else better. 
When that 
happens please 
come, and we 
will be friends. 
We part now 
nearer than I 
ever thought 
we could be. 
Here comes 
Laura. We 
will resume our 
usual masks. 
To the real Mr. 
Cavanagh I say ‘Good-by’ now. 

She got to her feet, and Cavanagh stood 
up beside her. 

**Must I be silent?’’ he said. 
all?’’ 

Mrs. Featherstone raised her brows. 
‘“‘Do you forget?’’ she said. ‘‘We have 
ceased to be the people who talked just 
now.’’ 

And they walked in silence to meet 
Miss Dabney. 


reach you. 


Drawn by Thomas 
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‘*Tg this 


““T DIDN'T THINK SHE OUGHT TO COME—WITH YOU.’” 


III. 


The game was well under way. The 
ponies thundered across the field with their 
little twinkling hoofs, and the people on 
the side line wavered. One rider had the 
ball in advance of the others; he kept his 
advantage—he used it. ‘‘Goal!’’ was 
shouted by the excited spectators, half of 
whom had been looking at anything but 

the game five 

seconds be- 
fore, and then 

-ame the 

usual mo- 

ments of in- 
termission. 

Cavanagh 

wandered 

restlessly 
_ through the 
crowd, stop- 
ping now and 
then to talk, 
but never long, 
and his eyesafter 
making the cir- 
cuit of the polo- 
field always 
came to rest on 
the drag where 
the Feather- 
stones sat—or, 
more properly 
speaking, where 
Mrs. Feather- 
stone sat, for 
Godfrey, having 
joined a group 
of men near the 
ponies, was bet- 
ting, laughing, 
and occasionally 
spending the five 
minutes neces- 
sary for a drink inside the club-house. 
He was hand in glove with the players; 
he loved horses; and though much of his 
life had been spent in an office, he threw 
off the memory of it when freed from it as 
though it had never fettered him. 

Cavanagh had approached Mrs. Feather- 
stone when the game had opened, had met 
her frank eyes, and received. a bow which 
made it impossible for him to join her, and 
so he had ample time to study the faces of 
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the gay crowd, for he attached himself to 
no one. 

It was a pretty sight—the extravagant 
colors of the women’s summer gowns, with 
the wide grassy field as a background; 
the row of carriages, their black varnish 
taking high lights in the sunshine; and in 
one corner a crowd of restless little ponies 
walking about or standing with their 
blankets on. The first half was over when 
he came again within hailing distance of 
Miss Dabney, and he had no sooner done 
so than he heard her voice calling him. 

‘‘Come up here,’’ she said; ‘‘she has 
gone, and you can have a chat with me.’’ 

He climbed up and sat down in silence 
beside her. 

‘‘T want you to do something for me,’ 
she went on. ‘‘Remind me of the impor- 
tance of things material! Convince me of 
the joysof Mammon. I have been talking 
to Lewis Farrell so long that I am getting 
confused. I looked down at my skirt just 
now and wondered whether it was any 
better to wear real lace—that perhaps imi- 
tation would have done as weli, and the 
difference supported a family !’’ 

Cavanagh laughed. 

‘*So even you feel it too, do you?’’ he 
said, with a half-melancholy bitterness. 
‘‘That makes me feel better. I thought 
you had gone Achilles one better, and were 
steeped in cynicism even over your pretty 
French heels.’ 

‘*Cynicism !”’ 
severely; ‘‘I 
Gracious! you 
thought you were a person of force and 
character, a real free lance, a genuine mer- 
cenary, and I hoped you would give me a 
whiff of my native air.’’ 

‘‘Do you know which your native air 
is?’’ Cavanagh returned. ‘‘I don’t. I 
only know I am not breathing mine, and I 
think I never have. Good-by.’’ He slid 
down as he spoke. ‘‘I will see you again 
later, ’’ and he disappeared as Mrs. Feather- 
stone came back to her seat. 

‘‘There is something, then,’’ thought 
Cavanagh, walking off to the club-house, 
‘‘something that attracts even Miss Dabney 
in a being above her. Well, I wish I had 
never discovered the beauty of virtue,’’ 
and he went up to the bar and ordered a 
drink. 


’ 


’ 


repeated Miss Dabney 
call it common sense! 
are no good at all. I 
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As he drank it, the place filled with a 
crowd of thirsty men from the field, and 
among them Featherstone. It made the 
other man’s heart jump, and then sink, to 
see that he was quite under the influence 
of the wine that he had drunk. - They had 
got to champagne, it seemed; it went very 
fast, and it did very quick execution, aided 
by the summer sun, and Godfrey could 
stand, but no more. 

Cavanagh looked at him, overcome with 
a hopeless wonder. Wine had never been 
a temptation to him. He was not really 
convivial or laughter-loving, and to let it 
take one past one’s self-control at such a 
time was beyond his comprehension. 

A telegram was brought to Featherstone, 
who opened it, and reading it, was visibly 
troubled and confused. 

Javanagh crossed over to him. ‘‘Is any- 
thing the matter?’’ he asked. His quick 
wits had already supplied the contents of 
the message. 

Godfrey looked at him. ‘‘I’ve got to 
go to New York,’’ he said, ‘‘but I don’t 
know exactly why. What does Frank 
mean by Pacifics dropping?”’ 

Cavanagh put aside the telegram which 
Featherstone held out to him. 

‘*Why, stocks, old man; what did you 
think? You ought to go home and catch 
that six o’clock connection. Why don't 
you?’’ 

**T will. 
cart.’’ He was slightly sobered. 
you tell Mrs. Featherstone? 
her.”’ 

Cavanagh followed him to the stable, got 
the man in-charge, and the trap was out 
and ready ina moment. The mare was as 
fresh and gay as a young creature should 
be, but the man looked doubtfully at God- 
frey as he climbed in. 

‘‘He might come to trouble, sir,’’ he 
said to Cavanagh. ‘‘Mrs. Featherstone 
hadn’t ought to go with him.’’ Godfrey 
looked down at him. 

‘*Will you get my wife or shall I drive 
over there?’’ he said. 

‘‘Wait here,’’ returned Cavanagh; ‘‘I'll 
see about Mrs. Featherstone,’’ and he 
walked off toward the crowd. It took him 
a moment only to decide that she should 
not go with Godfrey, and he turned, and 
going back, got up beside the other man. 


I'll get the mare and the dog- 
** Will 
I’m driving 














‘“‘Your wife will come home later. ~-She 
gave me her place. I want to make your 
train too,’’ he said, and Godfrey accepting 
this with a nod, they drove off. 

It was a strange half-hour. They talked 
a little about the game, and Cavanagh sat 
with his arms folded while Featherstone 
grazed everything within possible reach 
and made time that must have been the 
mare’s record. It was touch-and-go so 
often that Cavanagh only set his teeth as 
he saw the excellent opportunity for a spill 
which the entrance to the Featherstones’ 
grounds presented, and it took him by sur- 
prise after all when they struck one gate- 
post after the other, the cart tipped over 
and they landed on the gravel drive. 

He lay still a moment. Something hurt 
him sharply, he was too confused to know 
just what, but Godfrey’s voice brought 
his senses into connection with a jump. 

‘‘Are you hurt?’’ His host was leaning 
over him, his eyes sobered, a look of ap- 
prehension on his expressive face which 
Cavanagh answered with a slow smile. 

‘‘Oh, no; my head smarts, that’s all.’’ 
He got up and passed his hand over his 
hair, and looked at it. It was bloody. 

‘‘You are cut. Come along to the 
house.’’ Godfrey pushed him gently to- 
ward the lawn. ‘‘I will fix youup. I’m 
horribly sorry, old man. It’s all the fault 
of my imbecile good-fellowship, and you 
pay ap. I'll bring the mare along if you 
don’t mind, and get Joe to come for the 
cart. The wheel’s off. You go straight 
to the house; I°ll cut across to the stable.’’ 

And he went off on a trot, with the mare 
obedient and docile but rather shaken up. 

Cavanagh sat on the piazza and wiped 
away a little trickle of blood that dyed the 
back of his collar. It was nothing, as he 
had said, but it did up his handkerchief, 
and he was glad to have his host bring 
cold water and sticking-plaster and attend 
tohim. The process was neatly completed, 
when Featherstone turned, as he was enter- 
ing the house for a fresh handkerchief. 

‘*Cavanagh,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘what am 
I here for? Why did we come?’’ 

“You're going to New York,’’ the an- 
swer was spoken from expressionless lips, 
*‘at six-thirty.’’ 

Godfrey's hand went to his pocket. ‘‘I 
had a telegram,’’ he said; the color had 
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jumped into his face. He drew the mes- 
sage out and read it. ‘‘I see; I ought to 
get off in an hour. But my wife—lI 
thought you went for her. It seems 
strange she should not have come.’’ 

Cavanagh folded his bloody handker- 
chief neatly up and put it into his pocket. 

‘*She didn’t know you were coming,’’ 
he answered. 

Godfrey tried to remember. ‘‘Oh, I 
thought I asked you to tell her.’ 

“*¥ou did.”’ 

The two men were facing each other. 

‘*T didn’t think she ought to come— 
with you,’’? Cavanagh said, and there was 
a silence. 

Godfrey went up to the railing and 
looked out over the lawn. It was several 
moments before he turned to look into the 
other man’s face. 

‘*That’s about all a man can bear to 
have said,’’ he began slowly. ‘‘It’s all 
right, only—it doesn’t stand talking about. 
For your share in it, why, I’m obliged to 
you. It was very good of you to risk 
your neck. I’m very glad it was no worse 
than it was. I'll have to go and pack. 
Will you tell Joe to put the horse in the 
light trap and go back to the game?’’ 

An idea came to Cavanagh. ‘‘I would 
like that,’’ he said. ‘‘You go ahead, 
Featherstone. Don’t waste time with me, 
and I'll go to the stable and get the horse 
and go back. Will you give me a note to 
Mrs. Featherstone? She might get over 
here in time to see you.”’ 

‘*Tt’s too late for that,’’ said .Godfrey, 
looking at his watch. A dark color 
mounted to his face as he spoke. ‘‘But 
you might as well see the rest of the 
game,’’ and going to the side of the 
piazza, he called the groom, who with the 
gardener was dragging the dogcart to the 
stable. 

‘‘Harness Blowgun to the trap,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and bring him round for Mr. Cav- 
anagh.’’ And nodding to Cavanagh, he 
went into the house. 

IV. 

‘*May I speak to you?’’ said Cavanagh, 
standing with his hat off beside the drag. 

‘* Anything very special?’’ Mrs. Feather- 
stone smiled, but she showed no sign of 


descending. 
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‘*Yes,’’ returned the young man coldly. 
‘*‘T will keep you only a moment.’’ He 
held out his hand to help her down. She 
took it, and jumping lightly to the earth, 
turned to the less occupied part of the 
grounds. 

‘“‘This way, please,’’ said Cavanagh. 
‘*Featherstone has been called to New 
York on business, and he asked me to tell 
you and bring you home, perhaps in time 
to see him before he went.’’ 

‘*Has he gone—from here?’’ 
fled and returned with a rush. 

‘‘He is at home packing,’’ answered 
Cavanagh, helping her in, his mouth set 
very hard. ‘‘We’ll have to hurry.”’ 

They were off and down the road in the 
even trot which was Blowgun’s specialty 
when he was properly driven. It was 
nearly six—the sun not even low. A 
long, full hour of life was left him—one 
of the best hours of the day. The heat 
was over, and yet there was light, light 
everywhere—pervasive, soft light that 
beautified the country. Their way lay 


’ 


Her co:or 


through the marshlands, with red grass 
and green leaves, bulrushes and yellow 


flowers, the little strip of road wind- 
ing firmly through it; and then the vil- 
lage; then a wood; then along the 
sandy beach, and so to their destination. 
Mrs. Featherstone, with fingers tightly 
interlaced, sat very still beside him. No 
solitary word had passed her lips or his, 
and getting out at the side-door, she 
entered the house through a long window, 
while Cavanagh drove to the stable. 

‘‘Godfrey,’’ she called. She ran up- 
stairs, came down, fled through the rooms, 
and on a table in the hallsawanote. She 
opened it with trembling fingers. A few 
lines told of his departure, that he would 
write that night from New York, and that 
was all. She walked almost mechanically 
into the drawing-room and looked vacantly 
about. Her eyes were caught amidst its 
fragrant orderliness by a finger-bowl and a 
stained napkin on a table. She moved up 
to it. The stains were unmistakable; the 
water was bloody, too. It took her half a 
second to reach the piazza. Cavanagh was 
walking away toward the gate. 

‘‘Mr. Cavanagh, please come.’’ She 
stood leaning on the balustrade until he 
had reached the top of the steps. 
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She held out the napkin. ‘‘This— 
means ta 

‘*Oh’’—Cavanagh hardly hesitated— 
‘‘we ran into the gatepost coming in, the 
cart tipped over—it was nothing.’’ 

How her eyes could blaze! ‘‘Nothing! 
Godfrey hurt!’’ 

‘*Godfrey?’’ he repeated. 
Godfrey !’’ 

‘*Who was it?’’ 

He put his hand to the back of his head. 
She noticed the plaster there for the first 
time. 

‘*Tt’s a mere scratch.’’ He turned to go. 
She made a step toward him. 

‘*How did it happen?’’ 

‘*T’ve told you.’’ 

‘*But you—why were you with Goid- 
frey?’’ she persisted. 

He looked at her. ‘‘As you aren’t even 
sorry,’’ he said, with a slight, bitter 
smile, ‘‘what matter does it make?’’ 

She again moved nearer to him. ‘‘But 
I am sorry—don’t you see—I am—I am 
——"’ a sob choked in her throat. She 
turned from him and leaned against the 
pillar. 

Cavanagh held out both hands, then 
dropped them at his sides. ‘‘How you 
love him!’’ he said, and struck his clenched 
hand on the railing, then turned from her, 
and going quickly down the steps, he 
left her. 


“*Tt wasn't 


vi 


It was the end of a long rainy day. 
The drip-drip of the raindrops on the 
piazza roof still sounded persistently. 
Mrs. Featherstone had had the lamps lit 
early. Their rosy shade made the room 
brighter and their warmth helped to banish 
the gray dampness of the twilight. The 
room was filled with flowers—their faces 
fresh-wet and even a little muddy, for 
Mrs. Featherstone had picked them in 
the rain, and had enjoyed her first 
moment of pleasure for the space of four 
days when she changed her wet clothes, 
put on a pretty gown and came downstairs 
to wait for Godfrey, who was ‘to come 
from New York that evening. His three 
short notes had told her nothing. As 
she wandered about the drawing-room, 
straightening a picture, setting a book up- 
right and putting a cushion in its place, 
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‘** WILL YOU TAKE IN MRS. FEATHERSTONE ?'"’ 


she tried unhappily to conjecture the reason 
of his reticence. 
freely to her. 
sound of wheels. 
She waited. 


He was apt to write so 
And then she heard the 


She could not trust herself 


to meet him in 
there; she waited. 


the hall with the maid 

The outer door opened, 
shut; she heard him ask the maid where she 
was, as he took off his wet coat; he came 
through the door, pushing it to behind him, 
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and catching her in his arms, pressed her in 
a painful clasp. 

They neither of them spoke until he 
pulled her down on the sofa beside him and, 
holding both her hands, looked fondly into 
her eyes. Then he glanced about him. 

‘* You almost need a fire,’’ he said. She 
laughed out of the extravagance of her 
joy. 

‘*Don’t I1?’’ she answered. ‘‘Don’t we, 
rather? Oh, Godfrey, to get you back !”’ 
She suddenly bent her head and touched 
his hand with her lips. 

‘*Don’t, darling,’’- he said, and taking 
her hands, kissed them again and again. 

‘‘I’'ve some hard things to say,’’ he 
began. ‘‘I might as well get them all 
out at once. You are not the kind that 
needs to have things broken to you. So 


here goes.’’ He gently dropped her hands, 


and sitting up, folded his arms across his 


chest. 

‘‘I’ve been playing the fool for some 
time, it seems. I didn’t grasp how easily 
the skein unwinds, in business, that it has 
taken such labor to wind the other way, 
and this week there has been a panic in 
the street, and Frank didn’t let me know 
until too late. When I got there, things 
I should have got rid of were dropping 
out of sight and carrying us with them. 
I had neglected the oftice—we had bad 
luck—the pull came, and we—we have 
gone under.’’ He had grown very white; 
the wide, bold eyes looked straight into 
hers. ‘‘I am sorry, darling,’’ he added 
slowly. 

She slipped nearer to him and rested her 
head on his shoulder. Then she suddenly 
sat upright. 

‘*You aren’t thinking I care,’’ she cried 
passionately. ‘‘You aren’t making any 
mistake and thinking I care, are you, God- 
frey?’’ She rose, and putting both hands 
out to him, she laughed. ‘‘Only for you, 
my dear, I’m sorry,’’? she went on; ‘‘but 
you will make the money over again, and 
after all be as happy doing it. And what 
do I care for the money? What good has 
it been to us? And lately—lately——’’ 
she slipped down on her knees before him, 
and resting her head against him, broke 
into a passion of sobs that shook her slight 
frame. 


He bent over her. ‘‘Ah, that too,’’ he 
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said, with a bitterness she had never heard 
in his voice before. ‘*That fault I have 
expiated with such suffering in these last 
four days that you need never fear you will 
know che sight of it again.’’ 

He put her aside, and walked up and 
down the room, with his hands clenched at 
his sides. The tears dried on her cheek as 
she watched him. 

‘It was the root of it all,’’ he cried— 
‘‘my thinking that I was wiser than other 
men; that I had done my work so well 
that I could leave it to look after itself; 
that a man was a noble animal, best when 
his impulses were unfettered; that I was 
too good a fellow to be anything but the 
better for wine. And it took the approach 
of ruin to bring me to my senses. Not 
even your eyes’’—he turned to her, his 
handsome face working—‘‘looking at me 
with wonder and misery, as they have done 
half a dozen times in the last month, 
knocked the conceit out of me, shamed me 
into wisdom. The first knowledge that, 
instead of being something more than most 
men, I was below them, came to me when 
I found Cavanagh was protecting you from 
me—the irony of it.’’ He took another 
turn about the room, then coming back to 
her sat down beside her. 

‘‘T must tell you something,’’ he said. 
‘*When we smashed two days ago, we were 
cleaned out and had a deficit—not a big 
one, but something to the bad. I hunted 
up every one, and we have good friends’’ 
—he drew a deep breath that told her just 
how difficult it had been to ask help— 
‘‘but they were most of them hit; it was 
no go. I thought we should have to get 
into the papers. And then there turned 
up a man I have never especially been 
friends with, somehow, and he lent me 
money enough to pay our liabilities, and 
added capital to carry on the business. 
He put seventy-five thousand dollars into 
my hands, and 1] have it and the firm exists, 
and we owe it to one man.’’ 

She stood up, her eyes shining. ‘‘How 
splendid!’’ she cried. ‘‘Godfrey, how 
splendid! It makes one think better of 
the whole human race.’’ 

**Doesn’t it!’ He put his arm about 
her shoulder. ‘‘And he shan’t lose a 
penny of it, either. When I am sane, I 
can make money; it will be uphill work, 
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but that’s all right. You should have seen 
old Frank’s face; he almost wept, and he 
said it was not only our getting out of the 
hole, but that there was such a good fel- 
low alive, don’t you know.’’ He looked 
down at her. ‘*You want to know his 
name?’’ 

‘*Want to know his name?’’ she laughed 
happily. ‘‘What do you think? Tell me 
quickly.”’ 

‘*Why, it’s a friend of yours—it’s Cav- 
anagh.’’ He smiled into her eyes. 

She met his look a moment, then gently 
drew away from him, and walking to the 
unlit fire, pushed a log with the tip of her 
slipper. ‘‘Mr. Cavanagh?’’ she repeated 
slowly. ‘‘I thought—I thought he had 
rather the reputation of béing a hard man 
of business?’’ 

‘‘He has,’’ returned Godfrey. ‘‘It’s 

just that that gives one a sort of lift. 
We've none of us known him, and now— 
now we do. And I asked him to come 
here to-night and dine,’’ he hesitated. 
‘I didn’t want him in one way, our first 
evening’’—he put his arms about her— 
‘*but somehow I felt as though it would be 
niggardly to let even twenty-four hours go 
by without having him know how I felt. 
You can’t nearly break a man’s neck and 
take his money from him, and then begin 
thinking of yourself. And just because I 
cut such a sorry figure’’—he set his teeth 
—‘‘why, that’s my medicine—I take 
it.”” 


; 


She put her hand on his coatsleeve. 
‘*You must be tired. And look at your 


’ 


boots—how thoughtless I am!’’ she said. 
‘‘Do go up and change. It’s dinner-time 
and after.’ 

As she finished speaking, the door opened 
and the maid stood in the doorway. 

‘*Mr. Cavanagh, ma’am,”’ she said. 

‘*You stay with him’’—Godfrey crossed 
the room as he spoke—‘‘and I’ll run up 
and change my clothes. I won’t be long.’’ 

She heard him greeting Cavanagh in the 
hall, and in a moment, still standing 
rooted where she was, she saw Cavanagh 
enter the room and come toward her. 

There was silence between them; it grew 
heavy on the air. 

Mrs. Featherstone took a step toward 
her visitor. 

‘*You have put me in a dilemma.’ 


? 


Her voice was husky and very low. 
‘*What am I to do?’’ 

His usual dark, ruddy color left him. 

‘*To do?’’ he repeated. ‘‘A dilemma? 
I don’t understand. ’’ 

She made an impassioned gesture. 

‘*How can IJ let Godfrey take this money 
when-——?’’ she stopped. 

‘*You have forgotten,’’ returned the 
young man almost savagely, ‘‘that when 
we had our conversation on the subject of 
my feelings toward you, you forbade me 
ever to refer to it again. I never shall. 
What better right have you to do so?”’ 

She stood struck dumb. 

‘‘Did you think,’’ he went on, ‘‘that I 
took this way of gaining a hold on you? 
Can you not see that, if I have a decent 
instinct in me, it silences me forever?’’ 

Her lips parted in a sort of sigh; some- 
thing was rising high in her throat. 

‘‘After to-night,’’ he went on more 
hurriedly, ‘‘I can avoid seeing you. I 
expect to be—to be away for some time. 
But to-night I could not refuse Godfrey 
without hurting him.’’ He paused a 
moment, looking straight into her eyes. 
‘*Surely you will not mistake me, you will 
not let a distrust of my good faith strike 
with one blow Godfrey’s welfare and my 
own? If I am willing to abandon forever 
any chance of seeking you, I may do so, 
may I not? And if it happens that I am 
a better fellow for knowing you, you will 
not grudge me that?’’ 

Mrs. Featherstone pressed one hand 
against her slender throat, the other she 
held out to him. 

‘Forgive me,’’ she said. 

He took her hand and looked at it as it 
lay within his own, then raised his eyes to 
hers. They were usually so cold in their 
deep setting that the brilliant shining of 
them now was like a fire, and startled her 
and warmed her too. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he said, and let her 
fingers go. 

‘*Dinner is served,’’ said the maid, and 
an instant later Godfrey came toward them. 
His fair hair was brushed as straight as 
the curl would allow; his sunburnt fairness 
brought a sense of vitality into the room. 

‘*Isn’t this a relief after the wet heat in 
town?’’ he said. ‘‘Will you take in Mrs. 


Featherstone?’’ and they went in to dinner. 
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MOTHER knelt on the tessellated 

floor of the Temple of Fate, praying 
earnestly for boons for her unborn infant. 
The pavement was rich with colored 
marbles and precious stones, the grateful 
gifts of generations of votaries. Before 
her in a niche stood the shrine of the 
goddess—inscrutable, ineffable, an unend- 
ing mystery. 


Of a sudden, as she knelt there, an 


opalescent cloud seemed to fill the sculpt- 


ured niche as with a halo of glory. It 
was oval in shape, and intangible in sub- 
stance; but it opened slowly, dispersing 
itself in pale-blue smoke, and disclosed to 
view, sphinx-like, the visible form of the 
goddess. 

‘What would you have of me?” she asked, 
in strangely familiar tones, yet echoing from 
the past, the present and the future. 

The mother looked up, overjoyed though 
terrified. ‘‘I ask gifts,’’ she cried, ‘‘for 
my unborn babe, whom I bring on my 
bended knees as thy votary.’’ 

The goddess leaned forward in her 
blandest mood. To one in ten thousand 
she assumes that demeanor. For caprice 
is to her the very breath of life: she makes 
one happy, and myriads miserable. 

‘‘Take what you will,’’ she answered, 
smiling. ‘‘Your prayer has moved me. 
But take my advice as well, and be guided 
by me in the blessings you crave for him.’’ 

‘‘What better could I ask, O Fate?’’ the 
mother answered, all tremulous. ‘‘I put 
him in your hands. Do what you think 
is best for him.’’ 

The goddess looked down upon her with 
quite human affability. How affable she 
can be in her moments of good humor! 


‘*Well, then,’’ she began, ‘‘I suppose, first 
of all, you wish him to be successful.’ 

The mother’s voice trembled a little. 
She had a true woman’s sense that duty 
should come first and success only after- 
ward—not knowing that these two are for- 
ever sundered. ‘‘I would wish him to be 
good,’’ she said, ‘‘O Fate, if it is all the 
same to you.”’ 

The goddess stroked her own face. 
‘*Yes, he may be good enough,”’ she re- 
plied, in a dubitative accent. ‘‘That is to 
say, about as good as the average of his 
countrymen. Of course, I would advise you 
not to let him be criminal: he should avoid 
open theft, deeds of violence, perhaps mere 
swindling. On the whole, I wouldn’t even 
let him go into bubble companies. But he 
mustn't be too good—morally earnest, ] mean 
—in advance of his time—in one word, 
quixotic. I take it for granted what you 
aim at is to make him happy. Now, his 
happiness, I assure you, will be best sub- 
served by keeping him in the center, as it 
were, removed from all extremes: neither 
too good nor too bad; neither virtuous 
nor vicious. He should just attain the 
average moral level of his well-to-do con- 
temporaries. Men who fall below that 
standard are apt to get into trouble: im- 
prisonment for fraud, or at least exposure 
and expatriation, await them. Men who 
rise much above it have a far harder time: 
they are persecuted and misunderstood, 
and are martyrs to conscience. Here in 
my wallet I have plenty of good, safe, con- 
ventional moral characters to bestow. Be 
guided by me; accept one of these for 
your beloved child; and be convinced of 
this truth: medio tutissimus ibit.’’ 








The mother bowed her head. ‘‘As you 
will,’’? she said meekly. ‘‘You, Fate, 
know best. Who am I that I should 
oppose you?’’ 

‘‘That’s well,’’ the goddess replied, 
quite pleased at her acquiescence; for 
mortals as a rule are so very unreasonable. 
‘‘T see at a glance you’re a_ practical 
woman. And now, as to intellect? You’d 
like him, I take it, to be moderately 
clever.”’ 

‘tT should like him,’’ the mother an- 
swered, ‘‘to be wise and able, a lover of 
lovely things, beautiful-souled and _poet- 
ical.’’ 

The goddess frowned. ‘‘You mean 
well, ’’ she answered; ‘‘but I see you don’t 
know how to adapt your means to the 
end you have in view for him. You wish 
him to be happy. Now, if you'll listen 
to me, you won’t ask any such useless gifts 
as those for his happiness. What is wanted 
for success is a good, sound, able, mediocre 
intelligence. He should see just far enough 
ahead to know what is coming in the imme- 
diate future. He should have excellent 
practical parts; be fitted to take events at 
the turn of the tide; know how to use 
them to his own advantage. He should be 
adapted to his environment. Poetical 
ideas and beautiful aspirations would only 
be in the way for him; they are mere 
will-o’-the-wisps which divert a man from 
the serious pursuit of success and happi- 
ness. Deep insight and a wide outlook 
are almost equally dangerous. They lead 
men astray from the lodestar of self into 
the devious by-ways of philanthropy, 
speculation, the good of posterity, the 
general advantage. Short views are best; 
narrow horizons safest. I have always 
fancied those men get on most in the 
world who have fair average intellects, 
great energy and determination, no marked 
philosophic or poetical bent, and a steady 
resolution to succeed before everything. 
Very high intelligence, like a very noble 
moral character, leads only, as a rule, to 
failure and misery. Commonplace pays. 
If you wish me to give a disposition of that 
sort to your unborn child, you may rest 
perfectly satisfied I shall have done just 
the happiest I can for his future.’’ 

The mother’s face quivered. A tear 
hung glistening on her long dark lashes. 


THE TEMPLE OF FATE. 
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‘‘That was hardly the dream I had 
cherished for him,’’ she murmured, with 
some natural human regret. ‘‘It is sad to 
resign it. But since it is for his happiness, 
O Fate, work your will with him.”’ 

The goddess bent down, still more 
gracious than ever. ‘‘That’s right,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘I seldom have met so 
sensible a mother. Put your case in my 
hands, and I’ll do everything for your 
boy. Ill give him sound health, an ex- 
cellent digestion, moderate good looks— 
too much is apt to turn a man into a 
puppy—a medium intelligence, firm log- 
ical grasp of all middle principles, re- 
spectability, conventional morality, and 
no fads of any sort. I will make him, all 
round, a strong, able, vigorous, strenu- 
ous, unimaginative, unemotional, ordinary 
man. In the struggle for existence, he 
will rise of himself to the top like a cork 
in water. Of course, I will give him just 
enough taste in literature and art to enable 
him to enjoy himself; but he shall never 
be troubled with yearnings and aspira- 
tions, ideals in life, or passionate sympathy 
for suffering humanity. Subscriptions to 
charities will suffice his soul; he will pre- 
fer Gilbert and Sullivan to Ibsen or Wag- 
ner. In short, he will thoroughly under- 
stand and make the best of the present, 
while he will be troubled with no foolish 
qualms about the future.’’ 

‘‘And what would you do about the 
choice of a walk in life for him?’’ the 
mother asked dubiously. 

‘‘Oh, as to that,’’ Fate replied, ‘‘it’s 
absolutely indifferent. With the qualities 
I have bestowed upon him, he is sure to 
succeed, whatever you do with him. If 
he goes into the army, he’ll rise to be Field- 
Marshal and be given a peerage; if he 
prefers the bar, he’ll sit upon the wool- 
sack; if he chooses the church, he’ll die an 
Archbishop. Literature and art I do not 
recommend; but even there, he would be 
sure of a popular triumph. However, you 
can safely leave all that to himself. Priest 
or soldier, he will know on which side his 
bread is buttered.’’ 

And the mother rose from her knees with 
tears trickling down her cheek. For 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul—his 
own higher nature? 
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OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. 


III.—KING FLORUS AND THE FAIR JEHANE. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


FTER ‘‘Aucassin and Nicolete,’’ the prettiest story 

which such lovers of old French literature as Mr. 

Lang and William Morris have rediscovered for us is the 

‘*Tale of King Florus and the Fair Jehane.’’ Also, it comes 

to us in its English dress with the advantage of having 

been translated by William Morris. It is one of the 
happiest, least mannered, of his translations. 

With its central incident we have all been familiar 

# since we read ‘‘Cymbeline’’—the wager about a wife’s 
honor. Shakespeare, of course, found his motive in 
Boccaccio, who again found it somewhere in folk-literature, 
in which all over the world it is of common occurrence. 

The story really ought to be called the ‘‘Tale of Squire 
Robin and the Fair Jehane’’—for King Florus is brought 
in for little more than decoration. As I have hinted be- 
fore, the old medieval romancers were great snobs. No 
doubt they had to be. They depended for their liveli- 
hood on the fashionable, moneyed class, called in those 
days ‘‘the great’’ and in later times ‘‘the quality.’’. No 
one under the degree of a knight could be permitted to 
love within their high-bred pages. So the author of ‘‘King 
Florus and the Fair Jehane’’ evidently felt that the loves of 
a high-born lady and a simple squire, however beautiful 

Sand humanly touching, needed to be set in a gilded frame 
of royalty to make the picture acceptable to eyes polite. 
The picture could be taken out of the frame, with the 
greatest ease, and the real story remain complete. 

King Florus, indeed, has hardly more to do with it 
than the conventional ‘‘Prince’’ in the envoy of a ballade 
has to do with the ballade. It is apparent that in his 

f heart the old romancer cared little for Kings and Princes, 
for, after telling us in perfunctory, formal fashion that 
there was once a King who ‘‘had to name King Florus of 

7 Ausay,’’ married to the daughter of the Prince of Bra- 
bant—both happy, God-fearing young people, who gov- 
erned well and led useful lives—he, with undisguised 
eagerness, leaves them at once to tell of ‘‘a knight who 

§ dwelt in the marches of Flanders and Hainault.’’ 

Now this knight ‘‘had to wife a full fair dame of 
whom he had a much fair daughter, who had to name 
Jehane and was then of the age of twelve years. Much 
word was there of this fair maiden; for in all the land 
was none so fair.’’ As Jehane was now twelve years old, 
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her mother was naturally anxious to have her married, and she 
was forever ‘‘admonishing’’ her husband on the subject; but he 
was so taken up with ‘‘tournays’’ that he gave it but little thought. 

However, one day as he rode away from tourney with his 
valiant and well-beloved Squire Robin, he gave the subject 
serious attention. Robin, it must be said, had, quite innocently, 
promised his lord’s wife to recall the matter to the knight’s 
mind. The knight had done so well at the tourney, borne off 
‘the praise and the prize’’—‘‘by means of the good deeds of 
Robin, his squire’’—that he was in an accessible mood. The 
romancer gives us no hint that Robin had any ulterior motive 
when he impressed upon his lord that it was high time he should 
betroth his daughter. The outcome of his importunity seems to 
have been as little foreseen by him as by the reader. The 
romancer never speaks of the knight by name, but he has suc- 
ceeded in making him live for us as a singularly attractive, 
simple, honest, warm-hearted man—a man whom one can 
imagine going on ‘‘tournays’’ if for no other reason than to 
escape the ‘‘polite’’ atmosphere of his wife’s drawing-room. 
The conversation between him and his squire deserves to be read 
in its entirety, it gives the man so well: ‘‘ ‘Robin, thou and 
thy lady give me no peace about the marrying of my daughter; 
but as yet I know and see no man in my land unto whom I 
would give her.’ ‘Ah, sir,’ said Robin, ‘there is not a knight 
in thy land who would not take her with a good will.’ ‘Fair 
friend Robin, they are of no avail, all of them; and forsooth to 
no one would I give her, save to one man only, and he forsooth 
is no knight.’ ‘Sir, tell me of him,’ said Robin, ‘and I shall 
speak to him so subtilly that the marriage shall be made.’ 
‘Certes, Robin, thou hast served me exceedingly well, and I have 
found thee a valiant man, and a loyal, and such as I be thou 
hast made me, and great gain have I gotten by thee, to wit, five 
hundred pounds of land; for it was but a little while that I had 
but five hundred, and now have I a thousand, and I tell thee 
that I owe much to thee: wherefore will I give my fair daughter 
unto thee, if thou wilt take her.’ ‘Ha, sir,’ said Robin, ‘God’s 
mercy, what is this thou sayest? I am too poor a person to 
have so high a maiden, nor one so fair and so rich as my damsel 
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is; I am not meet thereto. For there is no knight in this land, 
be he never so gentle a man, but would take her with a good 
will.’ ‘Robin, know that no knight of this land shall have her, 
but I shall give her to thee, if thou will it; and thereto will I 
give thee four hundred pounds of my land.’ ‘Ha, sir,’ said 
Robin, ‘Ideem that thou mockest me.’ ‘Robin,’ said the knight, 
‘wot thou surely that I mock thee not.’ ‘Ha, sir, neither my 
lady nor her great lineage will accord hereto.’ ‘Robin,’ said the 
knight, ‘naught shall be done herein at the will of any of them. 
™ Hold! here is my glove, I invest thee with four hundred pounds 
goof my land, and I will be thy warrant for all.’ ‘Sir,’ said J 
Robin, ‘I will naught naysay it; fair is the gift since I know that 
is soothfast.’ ‘Robin,’ said the knight, ‘now hast thou the rights 
thereof.’ Then the knight delivered to him his glove, and invested 
him with the land and his fair daughter.’’ 

But, as may be imagined, this disposal of her daughter’s hand 
was little to the taste of the ambitious and elegant mother. She 
calls her family together—‘‘her brothers and her nephews and her 
cousins germain’’—and they plead with the knight. He acts 
with his usual common sense. There are many rich men amongst 
them, he says: will any one of them give her four hundred pounds 
of land? If so, he will give her elsewhere. 

‘*A-God’s name,’’ is their answer, ‘‘we be naught fain to lay 
down so much.”’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ said the knight, ‘‘since ye will not do this, 
then suffer me to do with my daughter as I list.’’ 

‘*Sir, with a good will,’’ said they. 

Thereupon the knight made a knight of Squire Robin, and 
\] Robin and Jehane were wedded next day. 

And here the tale begins. Robin had made a vow to visit the 
shrine of St. James the day after his knighting—whatever that 
4 day should be. It chanced to be his marriage-day, but none 
4 the less Robin was firm on his vow, in spite of criticism. Every 
one, including his old master and friend, took it ill of him. Yet 
his determination remained unshaken. Among others who 
mocked him was a certain Sir Raoul, a black-hearted knight who 
offered to bet four hundred pounds of land that he would win 
away the Fair Jehane’s love before Sir Robin’s return. Sir Robin 
takes the bet gaily, and takes the road for ‘‘Saint Jakem.’’ 

Now, while Sir Robin is away, Sir Raoul tries every means in 
his power to win his wager, but in vain. Finally, a few days 
@ before Sir Robin’s return, by the treachery of her waiting-maid he 
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SIR ROBIN AND THE FAIR JEHANE. 


surprises Jehane as she is taking the rare 
bath of the Middle Ages, and descries a 
mole upon her right thigh. The reader 
will here, of course, recall ‘‘Cymbeline.’’ 
On Sir Robin’s return, Sir Raoul boldly 
claims the forfeit, and for token that he has 
really won his wager he imparts to Sir 
Robin the information thus foully ob- 
tained. 
. Sir Robin on the morrow pays his for- 
feit to Sir Raoul, and rides away once 
more, sad of heart, to Paris. But he is 


hardly on the road before Jehane is after 
him. Here the old romancer tells his story 
so charmingly that it is sacrilege to at- 
tempt to retell it. 

‘‘On the first hour of the night,’’ 
read, ‘‘the lady arose, and took all pennies 
that she had in her coffer, and took a 
nag and a harness thereto, and gat her to 
the road; and she had let shear her fair 
tresses, and was otherwise arrayed like 
to an esquire. So much she went by 
her journeys that she presently came to 
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Paris, and went after her lord; and she said and declared 
that she would never make an end before she found him. 
Thus she rode like to a squire. And on a morning she went 
forth out of Paris, and wended the way towards Orleans until 
she came to the Tomb Isory, and there she fell in with her lord, 
Sir Robin. Full fain she was when she saw him, and she drew 
up to him and greeted him, and he gave her greeting back and 
said: ‘Fair friend, God give thee joy!’ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘whence 
art thou?’ ‘Forsooth, fair ‘friend, I am of old Hainault.’ ‘Sir, 


Y § whither wendest thou?’ ‘Forsooth, fair friend, I wot not right 


well whither I go, nor where I shall dwell. Forsooth, needs 
must I where fortune shall lead me; and she is contrary 
enough; for I have lost the thing in the world that most I ever 
loved; and she also hath lost me. WithalI have lost my land, 
which was great and fairenough. But what hast thou to name, 
whither doth God lead thee?’ ‘Certes, sir,’ said Jehane, ‘I 
am minded for Marseilles on the sea, where is war as I hope. 
There would I serve some valiant man, about whom I shall learn 
me arms if God will. ForIam so undone in mine own country 
that therein for a while of time I may not have peace. But, 
a sir, meseemeth that thou be a knight, and I would serve thee 
with a right good willif it please thee. And of my company 
wilt thou be naught worsened.’ ‘Fair friend,’ said Sir Robin, 
‘a knight am I verily. And where I may look to find war, 
thitherward would I draw full willingly. But tell me what 
} thou hast to name?’ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I have to name John.’ 
‘In a good hour,’ quoth the knight. ‘And thou, sir, how 
§ hight thou?’ ‘John,’ said he, ‘I have to name Robin.’ ‘Sir 
Robin, retain me as thine esquire, and I will serve thee to my 
power.’ ‘John, so would I with a good will. But so little 
of money have I that I must needs sell my horse before three 
¥ daysare worn. Wherefore I wot not how to do to retain thee.’ 
‘Sir,’ said John, ‘be not dismayed thereof, for God will aid 
thee if it please him. But tell me where thou wilt eat thy # 
dinner?’ ‘John, my dinner will soon be made; for not an- 
other penny have I than three sols of Paris.’ ‘Sir,’ said John, 
‘be naught dismayed thereof, for I have hard on ten pounds 
Tournais, whereof thou shalt not lack.’ ‘Fair friend John, 
hast thou mickle thanks.’ 
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Drawn by Louis Rhead, 
SIR ROBIN SHOWS MERCY TO THE TREACHEROUS SIR RAOUL, 


‘*Then made they good speed to Montlhéry: there John dight meat for his lord and 
they ate. When they had eaten, the knight slept in a bed and John at his feet. 
When they had slept, John did on the bridles, and they mounted and gat to the road.”’ 

But, alas! nobody wanted soldiers in Marseilles, and, as it was palpably impossible 
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for a newly made knight to do anything else but fight, 
there seemed nothing for Sir Robin or his Squire John to 
4 do but presently starve. 

But here Squire John’s accomplishments as a woman 
come charmingly to the rescue; he makes this proposal: 

‘* *Sir,’ said John, ‘I have yet well an hundred sols of 
Tournay, and if it please thee, I will sell our two horses, 
and make money thereby: for I am the best of bakers that 
ye may wot of; and I will make French bread, and I doubt 
me not but I shall earn my spending well and bountifully.’ 
‘John,’ said Sir Robin, ‘I grant it thee to do all as thou wilt.’ 

‘*So on the morrow John sold the two horses and 
bought corn and let grind it, and fell to making French 
bread so good that he sold it for more than the best 
baker of the town might do; and he did so much within 
two years that he had well an hundred pounds of chattels.’’ 

Can one ever eat French bread again without thinking 
of Sir Robin and his faithful squire? 

The fairy-bakery continued so successful that the ambi- 
tious Squire John designs to open a hostel. ‘‘I rede thee 
well,’’ he says to Sir Robin, ‘‘that we buy us a very great 
house, and take to harboring good folk.”’ 

Sir Robin agrees with the condescending grace of a born 
aristocrat. Things went so well with Squire John’s loyal 
industry that ‘‘Sir Robin had his palfrey, and went to eat 
and drink with the most worthy of the town, and John sent 
him wine and victual so all they that haunted his com- 
pany marveled thereat.’’ 

So five years went by, and all this time Sir Robin had 
never recognized his wife in the faithful squire. Nor did 
Sir Raoul recognize her either, passing through Marseilles 
and inevitably putting up at Squire John’s hotel on his way 
to penitential pilgrimage through the Holy Land. Sir 
Raoul’s priest had imposed this penance upon him, and 
he had promised that on his return he would make con- 
fession of his crime and restitution of his wrongfully gotten 
lands. All this he confides unsuspectingly to Squire John. 

After a while Squire John works on his master to bring 
about his return to his own country. Seven years have 
they been in Marseilles, and grown rich. But Sir Robin 
hesitates. Squire John reassures him, and adds, ‘‘ Doubt 
thou nothing, for in all places, if it please God, I shall earn 
enough for thee and for me.’’ At last Sir Robin consents. 
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Now when Sir Robin and Squire John arrived in their own 
country, they found that Sir Raoul had repented him of his pious 
impulse to confession and that he still held Sir Robin’s lands. Sir 
Robin thereon challenges him to battle, and does so mightily 
against him that Sir Raoul begs for his merey—and, that being 
granted him, goes overseas and so out of the story. Sir Robin’s 
victory, however, seems but a barren one for him, for his wife is 
gone no man knows whither, and his faithful squire has not been 
seen forafortnight. Both, however, are all this time comfortably 
hidden in the boudoir of a friendly cousin of the Fair Jehane, 
engaged in making ‘‘four pair of gowns’’—‘‘of Scarlet, of 
Vair, of Perse, and of cloth of silk’’—and in nursing the 
womanly beauty which had no doubt lost a little of its bloom 
and delicacy in the disguise of Squire John. 

When Jehane is adjudged to be once more her fair self, she 
is revealed duly to her husband. So great was their joy at 
meeting again that they embraced together ‘‘for the space of 
the running of two acres or ever they might sunder.’’ 

And very soon after, Squire John is also restored to the lord 
he has so faithfully served. 

‘*Thus,’’ as the old romancer charmingly says, ‘‘ were these 
two good persons together.’’ 

There, properly, the story ends; but beauty and virtue such 
as the Fair Jehane’s cannot be finally rewarded by anything 
short of a royal marriage. So, after many years of happiness, 
Jehane is left a widow, and is in due time sought in marriage 
by King Florus, who, all this long while, has been vainly hop- 
ing for an heir to his kingdom. His first loved wife, of whom 
mention was made at the beginning of the story, has, at the 
instance of his disappointed subjects, been placed in a nunnery; 
and a second wife has died leaving him still childless. 

In his widowerhood, friends bring him report of the beauty 
and wisdom of the Fair Widow Jehane, and at length he sets out 
to sue for her hand. This she gives him with appropriate cere- 
monies—and this time the prayers of King Florus were answered: 
for of their union were born a daughter who had to name Floria 
and ason who had to name Florence. This Florence in after days 
became so famous for feats of arms that ‘‘he was chosen to be 
Emperor of Constantinople.’’ While the daughter Floria ‘‘be- 
came queen of the land of her father, and the son of the King of 
Hungary took her to wife, and lady she was of two realms.’’ 

So, you see, we take leave of the Fair Jehane in the very 
finest company. But, after all, one likes to think of her best in 
that little French bakery at Marseilles. Was there ever 4 
prettier fairy-tale of the devotion of woman? 


























HE snow was six feet deep on the level 

around Lavery’s camp. There was 
a little opening in the evergreen canopy of 
the forest overhead, and the stars in the 
cold zenith shivered as one looked at them 
through the blast of heat and smoke that 
rose from the chimney. I stood many a 
night at the door of the big log shanty 
and saw the sparks shoot up and crackle 
in the leeward boughs of hemlock. It 
was forty miles to the clearing on the 
southern side of the camp, but at every 
point in the northern semicircle of the 
compass there was a trackless and un- 
measured deep of timber. At a certain 
opening in the ridge, near Lavery’s, one 
could look ten miles across a rolling sea of 
green parted by the frozen waters of the 
Ottawa that lay like a belt of white in 
the valley. The ‘‘big skid’’ flanked the 
river at the end of the trail down which 
‘‘hawbuck’’ and teamster started in 
sulky silence before daylight, and up 
which they came hallooing merrily at sup- 
per-time. Then the ‘‘hawbucks’’ stalled 
their oxen in the big shed, and the team- 
sters put away the horses that came in 
hoary with frost. I was the cook’s 
helper at Lavery’s and had won fleeting 
fame in the tossing of flapjacks. My 
hand had lifted the flapjack to a proud 
position of indispensability on the upper 
Ottawa. For the rest, beans and molasses, 
salt pork and potatoes, bread and butter 
and apple-sauce were the most popular 
items in the ‘‘filling.’’ The table was 
spread before the roaring fire of logs every 
evening, and the men sat down.to eat in 
their shirt-sleeves. The keen air went to 
their blood like wine in the work of the 
day, and the shanty roared with laughter 
as they ate. Songs were the solace of the 
evening hours, while the big lumbermen 
lay lounging on the bunks or sat in easy 
attitudes around the fire. The brogue of 
Scotch and Irish and the quaint dialect of 
Frenchmen mingled in their talk. There 
was the brute majesty of the lion in these 
men as they shook the mighty muscles of 
breast and arm in their laughter or when 
the furrows moved and tightened on their 
brows in the stern dignity of anger. 


A STORY OF THE BIG TIMBER. 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 





There were a number of men who could 
sing doleful ballads, and one who often 
harangued them with mock-oratory that 
provoked noisy applause. The ancient 
game of ‘‘whack Sal,’’ in which two men, 
blindfolded, struck at each other with 
straps, was sometimes proposed, but not 
unless there had been drinking, in which 
old grudges were apt to be revived. 

These northern woodsmen love the smell 
of powder and the feel of a gun. It is an 
inborn, overruling passion with most of 
them. Generally an idle hand had a gun 
in it, and the itching palm was one that 
had long been deprived of its birthright. 
These godless men of the forest spent their 
Sundays, in good weather, hunting on 
snow-shoes, and the roar of their guns 
rushed through the timber and bellowed 
in the distant waste. It happened some- 
times that a luckless hunter ventured too 
far from camp and never got back for one 
reason or another. I heard much of one 
‘*poor Tom’’ who had gone away hunting 
of a Sunday, the winter before, and met 
his end somewhere in the great wilderness. 
Occasionally two or more of the men would 
wake in the dead of night when the 
timber-wolves were howling and get up 
and peer out of the window and speak of 
‘*poor Tom.”’ 

One cold Sunday morning in midwinter, 
I started over snow for Long Pond with a 
brawny Scotchman known as McVeigh. 
That was four miles beyond the Ottawa, 
and hard walking in the light snow. We 
wounded a caribou on the farther side of 
the river and followed its trail of crimson 
for miles to the top of the great ridge in 
the north, and then westward through the 
burnt timber. The sky was clouded over 
and the cold unusually severe. McVeigh 
seemed to know every tree in the forest, 
and we were continually coming upon 
landmarks that reminded him of a story. 
We had stopped a moment to light our 
pipes and were striding with long steps 
through the soft snow. The woods were 
silent, and I could hear only the creak of 
our snow-shoes and McVeigh puffing at 
his pipe. He halted suddenly and turned 
his ear to listen. I could hear then a faint 
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Drawn by E. Hering. 
‘“** WE HEARD A SMOTHERED RLAR AN’ . . . THE WHITE SNOW SHUT OVER ’EM.’”’ 
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but growing sound in the far distance back 
of us. 

‘*Tt’s wolves,’’ said the old woodsman, 
‘an’ they’re on this line 0’ blood. We'd 
better leave it an’ make for the top o’ 
the ridge.’ 

We turned to the south at once, intend- 
ing to cross the ridge and make our way 
down the valley to camp. It was a stiffer 
climb than we expected, however, with 
the snow-shoes, and even before we got to 
the top that fearful echo was ringing in 
the near woods. Little avalanches of snow 
fell on our heads as we hurried in the un- 
derbrush. We strode through the open 
timber at the top of our speed, and as I 
turned to my companion I noticed a mighty 
serious look in his face. He stopped sud- 
denly and looked back a moment. 

‘‘They’re out fer man-meat to-day— 
that’s sure,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m thinkin’ we 
must ’a’ got some o’ that blood on our 
shoes.’ 

There was a great slash in the timber 
right before us. The steep southern side 
had been stripped quite bare by the lumber- 
men for a distance above and below the 
track of our snow-shoes. The line of the 
ridge swerved northward some ten rods at 
this point and then came back, describing 
a sort of oxbow, walled with rock, a hun- 
dred feet or more in width, and the sides 
of it fell sharply to the river valley fifty 
feet below. From Sunday to Sunday the 
sky had been thick with snow that flew 
before the dry wind like down. Every 
flake that fell in the big slash had been 
driven to this rocky gore by the wind 
coming up the river out of the east. 
There was full fifty feet of snow in the 
deep pit, which, under a slender crust, lay 
light and dry as.a heap of feathers. On 
the far side the trees stood to their boughs 
in the drift. The great gloomy cavern 
under the canopy of the forest was choked 
with snow. McVeigh picked up a fallen 
branch of dead pine as we came to the 
bend, then cautiously stepped out upon the 
dome-like top of the great drift. I was 
a mere boy of eighteen, and but for the 
coolness of my companion I should have 
lost my head and probably my life. 

‘*Hold there! Step careful, now,’’ said 
he, as I came running after him, fright- 
ened at the near sound of the wolves. 
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‘*Ye might go t’ yer ears if ye broke it 
here,’’ said McVeigh, and, as he spoke, 
he thrust the long rod of timber down 
into the heap of snow. 

‘‘See there!’’ he continued; ‘‘the 
weight o’ yer finger sends it down out o’ 
sight. We'll stop an’ rest awhile an’ 
ye'll see a bit o’ fun here.”’ 

We crept, with shortened steps, to the 
white summit of snow near the far side of 
the pit, and its slender sheathing cracked 
and crumbled under our shoe-frames, 
though, fortunately, it was strong enough 
to hold us. 

‘*By the living Lord!’’ said McVeigh, in 
a sharp voice, as we turned about, ‘‘look 
there! Stand still now! Don’t move!’’ 

There was a fearsome ring and echo in 
the air as the gray pack wallowed up the 
top of the ridge in the dead timber. 
There was near a score of them, so Mc- 
Veigh claimed—and he would have it al- 
ways that he had counted them— with legs 
so long, as I now remember, a fair-sized 
dog could walk under their bellies, and 
they ran in a close bunch, the snow-spray 
flying over them. They were the big, 
gray timber-wolves. Now that the danger 
had come close, I was quite cool, and when 
they stopped at the brink I actually began 
to count them. It seems incredible as I 
think of it now after all these years. 

‘‘The leaders give a jump an’ the whole 
pack o’ them stopped when I hollered,’’ 
said McVeigh in telling the story, when we 
were safe in camp. ‘‘Then they made for 
us, jumpin’ clear every move o’ their legs. 
There was a fall o’ six feet at the edge o’ 
the pit an’ they jumped ina bunch. The 
big heap o’ snow trembled when they hit 
it an’ they sunk as,if it had been water. 
We heard a smothered roar an’ seen the 
splinters o’ crust fly an’ the white snow 
shut over ’em. Then it stirred like the 
boil in a pot an’ caved an’ ran down at 
the break like sand in a hollow, an’ then, 
praise God! it was still.’’ That is the 
end of the story. 

We got to camp as quickly as our legs 
would take us, and told how we wallowed 
the wolves. The boys listened with much 
interest, but not a man would believe us! 
The first big thaw that came, we took them 
over and showed them what there was 
there in the deep of the pit. 
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E name of Decatur, like that of Paul Jones, ():: 
stands for the greatest achievements in the { 
beginnings of the American navy. But,while the 
fame of Paul Jones and other great American naval 


sea-battle, the immortality of Decatur hangs by 
his brilliancy in a dozen daring exploits. 

Indeed, no officer of the early navy by his deeds 
made so profound an impression on the minds of 
W the British naval officers. In the month of Feb- ft 
) ruary, 1804, before Tripoli, he performed what } 

Lord Nelson was pleased to call ‘‘the most daring § 

Jact of any age.’’ With a crew of sixty men he {J 
j entered the harbor of Tripoli in a small vessel and, 
funder the guns of the Bashaw’s castle, boarded 
the captured American frigate ‘‘ Philadelphia, ”’ 
threw her crew of Tripolitans overboard, set the 
ship afire and got away again without the firing 
of a shot. 

When the crusty Commodore Preble assumed 
his command in the Mediterranean, he found that 
most of his watch-oflicers were mere boys, scarcely 
cut of their teens. Charles Stewart, the oldest, 

jm A was twenty-six; Decatur and Somers were but a 
“yt year younger; while Morris, Bainbridge and Mac- 
! donough were just coming to the turn of twenty. 


swore a mighty oath. 
But after a few months, a change came over 
| hi8 thoughts. The ‘‘Philadelphia’’ was retaken f 
and destroyed, the Tripolitans were defeated at their 
[ own weapons, and the Bashaw was suing for peace. 
Of these boys, Decatur was the most prominent. 
ee ||) The affair before Tripoli was just to his liking, 
=) and when the news came that there was to be a 


= ; general attack on the batteries and gunboats of the 
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i as steerage. The Tripolitans were generally reck- 


JHE REVENGE OF DECATUR. 


t 
|) Bashaw, there was great joy in wardroom as well ff}; 


oned the best hand-to-hand fighters in the Medi- 
terranean, and so any laurels in a gunboat attack 
would be won on equal terms. 

On the morning of August 3, 1804, the Ameri- 
can fleet, consisting of the ‘‘Constitution’’ frigate, 
six brigs and schooners, two bomb-vessels and 

) six single gunboats, reached the African coast. 
The storm which had made their approach hazard- 
ous died away, and by twelve o'clock all the con- 
ditions were fair for maneuvering the gunboats 
past the reefs which guard the eastern entrance | 
} of the harbor. 

Stephen Decatur, just commissioned as Captain, 
‘in reward for the destruction of the ** Philadelphia, ’’ 
was given command of one division of the gun- 
boats. Master-Commandant Richard Somers, his 
best friend, had the other. With a shifting breeze 
they bore for the Tripolitan fleet. Decatur was 
the first to weather the point, and it was soon ap- 
parent to him that but two other gunboats—those 
of his brother, Lieut. James Decatur, and Sailing- 
Master John Trippe—could share with him the 
honor of the first assault. 

But he boldly shifted his helm and headed fear- 
lessly for the Tripolitans, who with three times g 
his force were bearing down to meet him. Soon the 
Mussulmans’ shot were whistline through the 
rigging and striking all around the little craft. 

In a few moments, when he came close to one 
of the larger vessels, Decatur gave the order to] 
fire, and at the same moment shifted his helm 


I 
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‘| quickly and lay the Tripolitan alongside. 


A short but very fierce combat ensued. The § 
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hatchway. Giving the enemy a volley 
of pistol-bullets, Decatur dashed down 
one gangway and Thorn and Macdonough 
down the other. In all they were but 
twenty-five men, but so furious was their 
charge that the Turks were all cut down 
or driven overboard. 

Meanwhile, the other gunboats which 
had weathered the point were in the thick 
of the fighting. James Decatur came 
alongside one of the largest Turkish vessels 
and sent in so telling a fire from his long- 
gun that the Tripolitan immediately struck 
his colors. The Turkish Captain, seeing 
how few were the Americans, leveled his 
pistol at Decatur and fired. The officer 
sank into the arms of one of his men, dead. 

After this dreadful act of treachery and 
murder, the Mussulmans’ vessel drifted 
away and was soon flying for the shelter 
of the protecting batteries. Stephen De- 
catur saw the Turkish vessel speeding 
away, but not until a boat dashed along- 
side of him did he learn of the murder of 
his brother. With scarce a moment’s 
delay, he cast off the line with which he 
was towing his prize to safety, and getting 
out his sweeps, set after the fleeing enemy. 
Macdonough, on the forecastle, again and 
again fired at the retreating craft, the 
shot striking under the counter and in the 
sweeps of the oarsmen, among whom there 
were soon signs of disorganization. De- 
eatur’s tars drew up on the Tripolitan, 
who, seeing that further effort to escape 
was useless, put over his helm and pre- 
pared to receive the Americans. 

Decatur poured ina deadly fire of the 
musket-balls and then swung in and 
grappled the enemy under cover of the 
smoke. Before the vessels had ground 
together, Decatur was on the deck of the 
Tripolitan looking for the Captain. 
Presently they espied each other and 
sprang forward at the same moment. 
Decatur was not six feet in height, but 
he was lithe and quick asa panther. The 
Mussulman, a giant in stature, was reck- 
oned the most dangerous man in the 
Tripolitan fleet. Decatur had seized a 

boarding-pike, but as he lunged, the 
Turk with a mighty effort succeeded in 
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wrenching it from his hand. ‘Decatur 
raised his cutlass just in time to parry 
the return, but the blade broke short off 
at the hilt. He caught the next blow 
on the cutlass hilt, then sprang to one 
side in time to save his life at the third 
thrust, but the pike of the Tripolitan 
cut him severely in the arm and chest. 
He knew that his only chance was at close 
quarters and so sprang in, clutching his 
burly adversary around the waist, hoping 
totriphim. But the man was so power- 
ful that Decatur’s arms were torn away 
in a moment and he found himself borne 
to the deck, one arm pinioned, and un- 
able to draw another weapon. The 
Tripolitan was in little better position in 
this regard, but at last succeeded in get- 
ting his dagger loose. Another Turk was 
aiming a blow with a yataghan, and De- 
catur gave himself over for lest. He 
cowered, and seized the dagger-hand in 
death-like grasp. He saw the yataghan 
descending, but a shadow came between. 
Reuben James, a sailor, had closed in 
quickly and caught on his own head the 
blow intended for his young Captain. 

Then came Decatur’s opportunity. 
His pinioned hand came free, and he suc- 
ceeded in getting a small pocket-pistol 
from the breast of his shirt. He pressed 
it against the heart of the Tripolitan and 
fired. As the muscles of his adversary 
relaxed, Decatur struggled to his feet, 
bruised and bleeding, but still red with 
the passion of the fight. Seizing a cutlass 
from the deck, he sprang into the thick 
of the turbaned figures, and in a moment 
turned the tide of a fight which for a 
time had seemed like to be his last. The 
Turks, discouraged by their leader's death, 
fled forward and were cut down without 
mercy. Decatur brought his prizes back 
to the ‘‘Constitution’’ in safety, but his 
men had suffered severely. This has been 
called ‘‘the biggest little fight in American 
naval history,’’ and there was not a man 
engaged in it who did not suffer two 
or three serious wounds. But, although 
the price was heavy, there was no man 
of the crew who thought the revenge 
of Decatur too dearly bought. 
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IMPRESSIONS IN FRANCE: 


By JULIE 


AN American lady asked her maid, the 

other day, why, with every effort at 
cconomy, she found her income inadequate. 
This income was considered suflicient by 
French people who lived comfort. 
While denying herself all the pleasures of 
existence, it was almost impossible for her 
to meet daily expenses. The maid—a 
Savoyarde who had never before left her 
native hills, where she had lived in the 
service of the provincial aristocracy and the 


cs 


in 


haute bourgeoisie—replied, as she tossed 
up the lady’s hair, ‘‘The standards, ma- 
dame, of my late mistress’s existence were 
as different from yours as hers were from 
her washerwoman’s.’’ 

The American lady, who had penetrated 
into some of the interiors of Aix, Cham- 
béry and Grenoble and found in these 
chateaux, villas and apartments, if not 
artistic taste and elegance, at least pleasant 
surroundings, with great neatness and 
order, was surprised. 

Madame M., with whom the servant had 
remained seven years, was the wife of an 
official—a man who made speeches at 
public conclaves, received ambulant digni- 
taries, attended state banquets; a man of 
importance, something of personage. 
He was supposed to live well, and in fact 
did so. Closely questioned, the femme de 
chambre unfolded to the interested Ameri- 
can more than the glimpse afforded by a 
half-hour’s call in the shaded salon of well- 
dressed and polite women. 

From the day of her marriage—although 
she had brought her husband some fortune 
—Madame M.’s expenses as well as her con- 
duct were absolutely guided and controlled 
by her husband. She would, indeed, have 
been in fear of expending a franc without 
his permission. For her own toilet and 
that of her daughter, a school-girl, she was 
accorded the sum yearly of one thousand 
francs, or two hundred dollars; upon this 
he expected that she and the fillette should 
always present a refined appearance. 

‘*But how was this possible?’’ 

‘*My lady and her little girl,’’ said the 
maid, ‘‘were always well-dressed. Most 

She wore 
she never 


a 


of her day was passed at home. 


few boots and shoes, because 
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In the house she wore neat 
a dark, short 
peignoir—dark and without a train that it 
might The 
street-costume was never put on except for 
afternoon at the 


‘took walks.’ 
though cheap slippers and 


less easily become _ soiled. 


visiting, an occasional 
cercle to hear the music, or la messe of a 
Sunday. Upon return to the house, this 
dress and her hat were immediately brushed 
and carefully laid away. She never went 
out when it rained.’’ 

On her jour, a satin gown, which was 
expected to last several years—being duly 
refashioned for the changed mode—was 
donned; this also did service for calls of 
unusual ceremony. One rich velvet, a part 
of the trousseau, was the evening accouter- 
ment of half a lifetime. This also 
skilfully manipulated into new shapes with 
the added grace of a fresh gleam of jet or 
gold or atouch of lace. There was one 
handsome fan kept specially for dinner- 
parties. These were rare. Invitations 
were few. As the toilet-table, all 
Frenchwomen use poudre de riz, but the 
creams and delicate perfumes, sachets, ex- 
pensive soaps and essences-—usual acces- 
sories to a dainty Yankee’s arsenal—are un- 
known to the bourgeoise or economical 
aristocrat. It is a fact that these articles, 
which are so widely fabricated in France, 
are almost exclusively for foreign usage, 
and are provided to our American market 
in such quantities that they are cheaper in 
New York than in Paris. 

The wash-bill was closely inspected. <A 
table-cloth had been known to last more 
than a fortnight, the family taking extreme 
care of it! If a spot fell from a careless 
hand, a clean napkin concealed it at the 


was 


to 


next meal. 

In Monsieur M.’s library were 
historical, scientific and political works; 
these alone were supplied for the wife’s 
delectation. She was not allowed to choose 
or purchase for herself any lighter litera- 
ture, even a subscription to the circulating 
library being frowned upon. An 
sional novel was smuggled to her under the 


some 


occa- 


bonne’s apron, with urgent insistence that 
‘*the mari shouldn’t know of it!”’ 
In fact, the mari in a French household 
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is rather the enemy to be placated than 
the benevolent deity for sacrifice and love. 
Yet, though the French husband is hardly 
a lover, allured and alluring, the French- 
woman, through her natural coquetry, still 
desires, it seems, to be attractive in his eyes. 

To all social functions, however insig- 
nificant, the husband invariably accom- 
panies the wife. When it bores him to go 
with her, she stops at home. 

Meals the French are a_ pleasure 
lingered over, slowly enjoyed; no hurry 
And the wisdom 


with 


abridges the sacred rite. 
of this is apparent, in that leisurely di- 


gested food nourishes and the nervous 


prostration due to imperfect assimilation is 


less prevalent than with us. The table is 
nicely served, and excellent even in modest 
households: soup, fish, roast—always sev- 
eral dishes—a fruit, cheese, 
wines at both breakfast and dinner. But not 
acrumb is wasted, not a drop thrown away. 

The lady's time is spent with her chil- 
dren, in the detailed care of her household, 
idler moments, at her 


vegetable, 


sewing, and, in 
embroidery. 
‘*Then, madame,’’ said the maid, ‘‘look 
at the mail!’’ Every day an American 
lady of position receives her bundle of 
newspapers, her magazines, books, letters, 
from all over the’ world. These are fre- 
quently insufficiently stamped, requiring 
payment before delivery. There are the 
answers to all these. The postage of such 
a correspondence is a large item, at which 
a thrifty ménage in France would look 
twice. Madame M. received a couple of 
letters in a month, possibly wrote one. 
Then, there is no traveling. Madame 
M. considered a trip from Aix to Annecy 
sufficient for the year’s change of scenery 
and atmosphere. Monsieur occasionally 
took a longer journey on public or private 
business. In fact, all extra expenditure 
or self-indulgence was invariably the -hus- 
not the Her limitations 
definite as the laws of the Deca- 
‘*Thou shalt not spend,*’ was her 


band’s, wife's. 
were as 
logue. 
vade-mecum. 

A male visitor is unknown to provincial 
French ladies unless accompanied by his 
wife, and women friends she 
rarely sees en téte-d-téte. Her relatives 
her bedroom en 


even her 


she receives in robe de 


chambre, but the general visitor is ex- 
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cluded except on the jour; thus the fire, 
flowers and lights, which are provided for 
this reception-day, are saved. 

If her husband is much occupied, she 
has little daily companionship with any one 
except the bonne. This is usually depre- 
cated by the husband, who desires her to 
‘*hold her rank.’ 

Madame M. had lately died—young— 
and the maid inadvertently dropped the 
comment that she didn’t think she was 
very anxious to live; she had made no 
special effort to get well. When asked 
why, the maid reflected and then astutely 
answered, ‘‘I think she was ennuyée.”’ 

Here then lies, in a nutshell, the gist of 
Flaubert’s remarkable study of Madame 
Bovary. For the mediocre, this stifled 
monotony suffices. To a woman of brains, 
energy, or of that beauty which demands 
homage as its due, it means death. 

It made of Flaubert’s heroine a criminal. 
Critics praise him for his calm, impassive 
attitude toward his unfortunate puppet. 
We, on the contrary, seem to see in his 
cynical that contemptuous 
hatred which would animate the French 
bourgeois who has tried in vain to clip the 
wing which beats to soar. The soaring 
may be a mean business enough, vicious, 
corrupt and low; but the tragedy remains, 
the tragedy of futile hopes, unprofitable 
effort, crushing defeat! For in the veins 
of her who is not mediocre has crept the 
spirit of the times, with its unrest, its dis- 
satisfaction, its demands. The feministe 
struts boldly before the appalled vision of 
the conservative Frenchman. What shall 
be done with her? 

In the mean while, it is no doubt more 
expensive to be free than to be fettered, 
unless indeed a woman uses her freedom as 
a source of income. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that women who accept the con- 
ditions of which we have spoken, while 
doubtless admirable in many respects, must 
remain timid and narrow. It may explain 
what an intelligent Frenchman said to us 
when we asked him why the French colo- 
nies were deserts: ‘‘It is the fault of our 
mothers. They will not let us go, nor 
will they give their daughters to pioneers. 
They have killed our colonies.’’ 

These women will have to 
stagnation is not profit. 


vivisection 


learn that 
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Sour of you may recollect the story of 
Loose-heels, otherwise Lucille’s, where 
the road above the fishing-village branches 
into two, with a sign-post at the angle; and 
of the marsh behind it and the two Out- 
landish Ladies who dwelt there and died 
and left the monkey-flowers which bloom 
to this day in the marsh and along the 
banks of the stream But I did 
not tell you how the stream brought them 
to Monsieur Benest; and indeed Monsieur 
Benest did not come into the tale at all. 
‘‘One thing at a time,*’ said the Mayor of 
Tregarrick, when a thief stole a watch with 
a second-hand. 

When first Monsieur Benest appeared in 
the village with his wooden leg and took 
lodgings with Mrs. Carnarthur, next door 
to the three Pilchards, every one set him 
down for a Guernsey merchant; and so for 
a whole week, though a good many whis- 
pered, nobody asked his business openly— 
for where the trade was concerned our folks 
used to say that a still tongue makes a wise 
head, and acted on it. But in the end 
Parson Morth let out and made no secret 
that the lodger was a French prisoner of 


below. 


war on parole, and had been chef de hune, 
or chief petty officer, of the ** Embuscade*’ 
frigate captured a year before by Sir John 


Warren. In this action Monsieur Benest 
had lost his leg, and perhaps the loss ac- 
counts for the indulgence shown him on 
leaving hospital; though the parson hinted 
that many Frenchmen of high birth found 
it prudent, during the Terror, to change 
their and take up with callings 


names 


below their real rank. Certainly it seems 
odd that a mere petty officer should have 
been allowed to live on parole beside a 
haven where, for two pounds and less, he 
might have found a boat any night of the 
week to smuggle him over to Roscoff. But 
and 
nearest justice of 
mind 


there he was, and there he stayed; 
Morth, 
seemed 


arson as the 
the peace, 
over it. 
Well, as it turned out, the parson had 
In the course of the 


quite easy in 


no call to trouble. 
first week he and his prisoner marked out 
the bounds together—Talland Church gate 
the west the white stone 
these were for coast 
inland, the 


These were 


to the east; to 
over the Udder mark; 
walks—and up the 

cross-roads below Loose-heels. 


coombe, 


the limits, and Monsieur Benest kissed the 
book upon them. 

And after a while 
know he would 
pass one of those boundaries by a yard. 
When his walks brought him to one or 
the other, it would be wheel and turn and 
home again like a man who could look the 
world in the face. At first, though, he 
walked very littke—being awkward, as yet, 
with his wooden leg—and seemed happier 
tending the big geranium on Mrs. Carn- 
pottering about 


folks 
life sooner 


the came to 


lose his than 


arthur’s house-wall, or 
the quay and chattering with the children 
or letting them chatter. The youngsters 
woishiped him, for the halfpennies 
only—though he usually had one to spare 
and on feast-days, when the sweet-stalls 


arrived, he would go about with his skirt- 


not 
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pockets bulging—but for his stories and 
rhymes and the smile he had with them, 
and because he was never too busy to drop 
his gardening and be umpire at ‘‘tig’’ or 
‘*prisoners’ bars.’’ As for stories, he was 
a walking cabinet des fées, and to this day 
the little ones on the quay-side chant over 
the boats a rigmarole which they do not 
understand and you might take for a mere 
string of meaningless sounds, but which in 
fact is the traditional form of a song which 
Monsieur Benest taught to their little great- 
grandfathers :— 
‘* Papa, les p'tits bateaux 
Qui vont sur l’eau, 
Ont-ils des jambes ? 
Mais oui, petit béta, 

S'ils n’en avaient pas, ils n’march’raient pas!” 

Also he taught them ‘‘Giroflé, Girofla,’’ 
and ‘‘Sur le Pont d’Avignon,’’ and ‘‘Savez 
Vous Planter les Choux’’ (this was for the 
very smallest),and ‘‘ La Tour, Prends Garde”’ 
(to the tune of which they played ‘‘King 
of the Castle’’), and ‘‘Compagnons de la 
Marjolaine,’’ with its jolly chorus:— 


‘* Gai, gai, dessus le quai !"’ 


In short, Monsieur Benest and his wooden 
leg and snuff-box and brown redingote and 
queer, three-cornered hat endeared them- 
selves to every one; and old Zebedee Mi- 
nards even offered ‘‘for love’’ to slip him 
across one night to the French coast, and 
was both puzzled and distressed at the 
wrath the offer aroused. 

‘‘There, there,’? he said; ‘‘the Lord 
knows we don’t want ’ee to go. If ’twas 
only to pleasure ourselves, we’d keep ‘ee 
long with us forever.’ 


As nearly as I can discover, Monsieur 
Benest had been lodging for close on a 
year in the village when the two Out- 
landish Ladies arrived by night and took 
up their abode in the cottage which came 
to be known as Loose-heels. No doubt, 
too, there was plenty of talk and specula- 
tion about them during the first week or 
two; but Parson Morth alone knew their 
nationality for certain—a ‘‘foreigner’’ in 
Cornwall is any one who comes from 
beyond Tamar—and, for the rest, Monsieur 
Benest’s head was no better than a sieve 
for gossip. 

So it was partly by chance he learned 
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that they were compatriots. One spring 
afternoon he had stumped up the coombe 
and was facing about for the return jour- 
ney, when from behind the garden hedge 
of the cottage—a stone’s throw and more 
beyond the sign-post which was his bound- 
ary—there came to him a voice singing in 
his own language :— 


‘ Vive Heuri Quatre, 
Vive le Roi Vaillante !— 
Ce diable a quatre 
A le triple talent * 
De boire et de battre 
Et d’étre un vert galant . 


The voice was tremulous and perhaps a 
trifle uncertain of its upper notes; but it 
fetched Monsieur Benest right about face 
again. He stared at the hedge long and 
earnestly, but all he could see that day was 
a pea-stick waving above it. 

He came again, however—not the next 
day, but the day after—and was rewarded 
by a glimpse of a‘‘bassorny,’’ or purplish, 
cap within the gateway, beside which 
Parson Morth had reined up for his usual 
exchange of greetings. 

‘‘Bon jour, Mamzelle Henriette’’—this 


was all the French the parson knew. — And 
the lady would answer in English: 
‘*Good-day, Parson Morth.”’ 
‘‘And Mamzelle Lucille?’’ 
‘‘Ah, just the same, my God! All the 


day stare—stare. But if you had known 
her beforetime, in the old days, so be- 
sautiful, so gifted! All the same, I think 
she loves the flowers.’ 

Monsieur Benest did not, of course, hear 
this conversation. Yet he slackened his 
pace as he drew near the sign-post and, I 
believe, would have halted and pretended 
to tie up a shoe-lace if his wooden leg had 
allowed. 

He had scarcely turned homeward before 
Parson Morth overtook him and, in passing, 
gave him good-day as usual with the pun 
fetched out of his little store of Latinity. 

‘* Morning to you, Monsieur Benest. 
Si vales, bene est—hey?”’ 

And now Monsieur Benest became very 
_cunning indeed. He bought a fishing-rod. 

There are, I suppose, half a dozen trout 
at most in the stream—or, as we proudly 
call it, ‘‘the revvur’’—between the village 
and Loose-heels; but I never spy one 
without a thought for his ancestors whom 





Monsieur Benest used to hook so apologet- 
ically and so hastily restore. The poor 
man started with no knowledge of the art 
and to the end would sigh whenever his 
top-piece quivered with a bite. But he 
was forced to acquire at least a show of 
expertness to deceive the wayfarers, for the 
stream runs close beside the road, and in 
the end, it is even asserted, the fish came 
to enjoy disconcerting him, and 


“ For the hook strove a-good 
Them to entangle.” 


You must understand that Monsieur 
Benest had no foolish illusions about the 
bassorny cap so cruelly separated from him 
by fifty yards of road and his word of 
honor. He knew, as did every one in the 
village, that the tenants of the cottage 
were two elderly ladies of whom one, for 
some reason or other, never appeared; and 
that they bought neither fish nor butcher’s 
meat nor bread, but, apart from the pint of 
milk which the parson sent down every 
morning from his dairy, must depend for 
food upon their garden. They must be 
poor, then—often hungry, perhaps—these 
compatriots of his, shipwrecked like him, 
and so close to him, upon this odd angle 
of an unfriendly land. Also they were of 
gentle birth, and brave: she must be of 
the true blood of France who quavered out 
‘*Vive Henri Quatre’’ so resolutely over her 
digging and hoeing. Ah! Did Monsieur 
Benest know what it cost sometimes to 
chant ‘‘Gai, gai, dessus le quai!’’ with the 
proper spirit? He had thoughts, once or 
twice, of questioning the parson about 
them. But, no, he decided; he had no 
right to intrude upon their secret. 

He was unaware that tongues wagged in 
wonder how the Outlandish Ladies sup- 
ported life; and when a withering suspicion 
began to blow upon them over the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of sheep from Carne farm, 
up the valley, he caught no breath of it. 
It so happened that on the fatal day in 
July when the populace—Parson Morth 
being away on a visit to Exeter—took the 
law into their own hands and broke into 
the cottage to search, Monsieur Benest had 
pretermitted his angling for a stroll along 
the cliffs. But on his return Mrs. Carnar- 


thur brought in the tea-tray and her speech 
was loosened. 
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‘‘It was a burning and a wanton shame 

A dirty rabble! but the parson 
would teach them yet 
ladies that wouldn’t hurt a fly; and one, 
they tell me, so horrible to look upon that 
the first sight drove them to doors and out 
through the garden. Yes, sir, some horri- 
ble other but only 
think of that pack of cowards thrusting in 


’ 


two poor 


disease or 


upon two poor women!’ 

Monsieur Benest set down the tea-pot, 
caught up his hat and stick and stumped 
out of the house. The most of the folks 
were indoors at tea, discussing the after- 
the few he encountered 
got no greeting from him. He 
neither to right nor to left, heard neither 
the chatter of stream nor the splash of his 
friends the trout as they rose at the even- 
ing flies. He reached the sign-post and 
walked past it—yes, for the first and last 
time in his life—without much as a 
thought for his parole. The gate of the 
cottage stood ajar, and he pushed it wide 
with his stick. 

There weie signs of trampling on the 
flower-beds; but the whole garden blazed 
with flowers—tall hollyhocks, carnations, 
sweet- peas, and ten-week 
stocks—above all, with the yellow monkey- 
flowers which grew so profusely in the 
The air 
was weighted with the scent of mignonette 
and of the honeysuckle which climbed 
the wall and almost choked the climbing 


noon’s sensation; 
looked 





so 


sweet-williams 


marshy soil by the lower hedge. 


roses. 

The cottage door stood ajar also. He 
thrust this open, too, and for the first 
time stood face to face with the little 


lady in the bassorny cap—Mademoiselle 
Henriette. 

She sat by the deal table, with one arm 
flung across it and her small body bowed in 
grief. At her feet lay a scattered, trodden 
posy of the monkey-blossoms. In her 
abandonment had heard even 
the tap-tap of his wooden leg on the 
slates of the path. But she sprang to her 
feet and faced him, the yellow 
blossoms. 

‘*Mademoiselle, I have just learned—but 
it is infamous! Allow me—TI am 
French, and though you do not know me, 


she not 


across 


also 


perhaps—— 
He stammered and came to a halt, for 
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in her eyes he read more than woe. They 
were accusing—Aim. Of 
what? 
‘You, 
officer !’’ 
‘But what has that to do with it?’’ 
‘Your parole, monsieur—have you for- 
gotten it? Listen, then! We know how 
to suffer, we Frenchwomen-——the little one 
there who is dead, and I, who shall soon 
be with her—but we have kept ourselves 
our country to the end. 
the indeed, 


accusing—yes, 
What had he done? 


monsieur ! You—a =‘ French 


from dishonoring 
It will 
ofticier : go—go,!"’ 

She stamped — her the 
yellow flowers, and poor Monsieur Benest 
turned and fled from her; nay, taking a 
short cut toward the sign-post in his haste, 
plunged his wooden leg deep in the marsh, 
wrenched it out of its strap, and tumbled 

with shame, as he 
behind him and the 


soon be end sous- 
now 


small foot on 


helpless, overwhelmed 
heard the 


bolt drawn. 


door shut 


He never passed the sign-post again; 
never again caught a glimpse of Made- 
moiselle Henriette’s bassorny cap. Three 
days later, know, Parson Morth 
broke into the cottage and discovered her 
seated, dead and stiff, her hands stained 
with digging her sister’s grave. 

And the cottage never had another 
tenant. Only Monsieur Benest continued 
to eye it wistfully as he cast his flies in the 
stream below and pondered on his offense, 
which Mademoiselle Henriette had died 
without forgiving. 


as you 


MONKE Y-FLOIWERS. 


But one July, two years after her death, 
a patch of gold appeared on the marsh 
beneath the hedge—a patch of the monkey- 
flower. Some seeds of it apparently had 
been blown thither or carried down by the 
stream. 

Next 
length. 

‘The flowers are traveling toward me,’ 
said Monsieur Benest. 

And year by year the stream brought 
them nearer. That was a terrible July 
for him when they came within two feet of 
but he would not stretch a 


July the patch had doubled its 


the sign-post ; 
hand beyond it. 

‘*She coquets with her forgiveness, poor 
Mademoiselle Henriette. But I can wait. 
I must not dishonor my country at the 
last.” 

Before the next July he had made sure 
of one plant at least on his side of the 
sign-post; and fished beside it day after 
day, waiting for the first blossom to open. 
But when the happy moining came and 
Monsieur Benest knelt beside his prize, he 
drew back a hand. 

‘But is it open?’ he 
‘Better wait—since all 
sun to warm it a little longer.’ 

And he waited, until the trout began to 
think themselves completely forgotten. To 
remind him, one of them took a fly with a 
splash right under his nose. Then Mon- 
sieur Benest started, and his fingers closed 
on the yellow blossom. 

‘She has forgiven,’ 
I can forgive myself.*’ 


asked. 
the 


quite 
is safe—for 


said he; ‘‘and now 
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ON THE 


MAKING 


OF AN ACTRESS. 


By VIOLA ALLEN. 


‘ may appear ungracious in the woman 
who has attained what is called 
‘‘success’? upon the stage to withhold 
from the novice, struggling for a foothold, 
any knowledge that will set her in 
right direction. 
Yet this ad- 
vice, so often 
and so eagerly 
sought, is not 
easy to give, 
nor is it always 
of practical 
value. 

To begin 
with, in an art 
where perso- 
nality plays so 
important a 
part, it is well- 
nigh impossible 
to form general 
rules to fit each 
varying indi- 
vidual. But let 
the girl who 
desires to go 
upon the stage 
be sure beyond 
that 
has 


a doubt 
Nature 
started her on 
the road; that 
she is equipped 
at the outset 
with tempera- 
ment, good 
health, a pleas- 
ing voice, a 
quick and ready 
sympathy, 
plenty of cour- 
age and de- 
termination, 


and at least personal 


a fair share of 
attractions. Absolute beauty is not nec- 
essary, though few can deny that it is 
desirable. But there must always be about 
the actress who hopes for success a gen- 
eral air which pleases and satisfics the 


the 


VIOLA ALLEN AS DONA DOLORES IN “IN THE PALACE OF 
THE KING.”’ 


Moreover, to these natural qual- 
without doubt be 


spectator. 


ifications there should 


added some advantages of education and 
accomplishments, without which the strug- 


one. 

Then comes 
the question of 
special train- 
ing for the 
stage, in which 
the practical 
knowledge of 
proper use of 
the voice takes 
foremost place. 
This may be 
gained from 
the dramatic 
schools or in- 
structors, and 
sometimes 
through actual 
ex perience, 
The advantage 
of studying 
under compe- 
tent directors 
is that a pupil 
learns in 


will be an unequal 


gle 


soon 
what 
talent lies, and 
should she 
prove unequal 
to any branch 
of the art it 
will save end- 
less suffering 
and bitter dis- 
appointment if 
made 


vein her 


she be 
aware of it at 
the beginning. 
Moreover, if 
she has a spe- 
cial aptness for a certain field of work, an 
experienced teacher may discover it almost 
by instinct, while it might cast the pupil 
years of failure and bitterness before she 
found her proper sphere. 


Then, too, the first engagement is often 
2d 


































obtained 
through 
talent shown 
in the train- 
ing-school 
perform- 
ances. But 
with a girl 
who is sud- 
denly cast 
on her own 
resources, 
who feels 
herself suit- 
ed for a 
dramatic ca- 
reer, the 
necessary 
funds for 
tuition are 
would be in 





AS ESMERALDA—HER FIRST 
APPEARANCE, 

ofttimes beyond reach, and it 
most cases highly unwise 
to advise such a one to 
borrow money on the very 
uncertain prospect of 
being able to repay from 
her earnings. 

The other course, then, 
must be to apply to the 
various managers and 
dramatic agents. Only 
one who has attempted 
this realize its diffi- 
culties. Even when the 
applicant is successful in 
obtaining an_ interview, 
the result is frequently 
very discouraging, for it 
seldom happens that a New 
York manager is willing to 
intrust a part to untried 
hands. The stock com- 
pany, perhaps one of the 
many located in the 
various cities outside the 
metropolis, may afford an 
occasional opening to’some 
fortunate one, should a 
vacancy there occur or any 
other opportunity arise. 

The final resort, how- 
ever, is what is called ‘‘go- 
ing on as an extra,’’ which 
means being one of a 
crowd of others in a scene, 


can 
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AS ROSAMUND 
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often having individual stage-business but 
seldom being called upon to speak a line 
alone. Having a line to speak isa long step 
forward. To this is sometimes added the 
chance of being made understudy for some 
more or less important part. Not that this 
should be regarded as wholly encouraging, 
for it may mean long, weary waiting with 
little gained. But, perchance, if good 
Dame Fortune smiles, it may lead to oppor- 
tunity; and to be ready for the chance 
whenever it comes and to take advantage of 
it—therein lies the greatest hope of the 
beginner. Nor need the girl who is 
thoroughly in earnest waste a moment 
of her precious time even while waiting 
for advancement. She should acquaint 
herself with stage-literature, and become 
Shakespearean and other 
Knowledge of this kind 
inestimable value when 


familiar with 
standard plays. 


might prove of 


THE WIND.” 


ATHELSTANE IN ‘‘SOWING 
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least expected; and as it adds to the gen- 
eral education and culture of an actress, 
every spare moment may with profit be 
occupied in this way. 

Much is said of the remarkable financial 
returns from the work of the successful 
women of the stage, but we hear little of 
the vast majority who toil for just a bare 
living, and perhaps have the same struggle 
cach season to procure engagements, or 
endure a possible loss of time and remuner- 
ation by the failure of a play or the dis 
bandment of a company. 

We hear, too, the constant cry that it is 
only those fortunate ones possessed of in- 
fluence who can succeed upon the stage. 
Never was there a greater fallacy. It is 
true, of course, that influential friends may 
secure for the aspirant advantageous intro- 
ductions: this might and does occur in other 
walks of life, but success* or failure lies 
within oneself alone, and no amount of in- 
fluence or money can make it possible for 
any one to act unless the gift is inherent; 
neither can these things make an audience 
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IN ‘* ARISTOCRACY.’ 





appreciate an actress. Talent alone can 
bring ultimate success, and nothing can 
make the sympathies and approval of the 
public more difficult to enlist than the 
knowledge that ‘‘pull’* is keeping an 
actress in the position she occupies. 

While it may be true that the dramatic 
profession affords a woman the speediest 
and perhaps surest means of attaining posi- 
tion, influence and monetary independence, 
it must be remembered that success cannot 
come to every one who desires it. So let 
the girl who would win fame in the drama 
be sure she has the right to attempt it, be 
true to herself and work honestly, without 
ceasing. 

While the player's art is largely a matter 
of temperament, personality and intuition, 
the intellect is a most important factor, 


softening and blending the emotions and 
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another actor’s or actress’ methods 
save at the expense of losing one’s 
individuality. The ability to sce 
truth, pius the power to express it 
in such a manner as to convince and 
appeal strongly to the emotions of an 
audience—these are rare qualities, 
but they are essential to the person 
who would win success on the stage. 
Without them it may be possible to 
entertain an audience pleasantly, 
but to become truly an artiste— 
never. 

The technique of acting may, of 
course, be acquired, any 
one with ten fingers and plenty of 
patient application may acquire the 

but 

per- 
auto- 


just as 


mechanics of piano-playing ; 
the result like the 
formance. of a_ well-tuned 

matic instrument as compared with 
that of the musician who puts his 
soul into his finger-tips. Audiences 
are remarkably quick to detect the 


must be 


AS RENEE IN ‘‘UNDER THE RED ROBE.,”’ 


making the ideal picture, the substance of 
which is verity while the atmosphere is 
poetry. Rules of laid 
down, methods formulated, technique ap- 
proved, but each artist works as she must 
by methods which experience has taught 
are best for her. 

The stone over which many stumble is 
the temptation to imitate. All around her 
the novice sees actresses whose popularity, 
she fancies, is largely due to certain quali- 
ties and mannerisms apparently 
analyze. If she allows herself to adopt 
this or that trick of speech or gesture, she 
not only is stamped as an imitation, but 
stands in grave danger of entirely losing 
the power to be simple, natural and sin- 
cere. Of the methods of 
can be profitably studied, just as the man 
of letters reads and benefits by the works 
of his predecessors, but it does not seem 
possible to indulge in conscious imitation of 


acting may be 


2aSV to 


course, others 


an 
actress, and 
their failure 
to find it 
means in 
every case for 
the 
loss of 


soul in 


actress 
pres- 
tige. 

Good train- 
ing and prop- 
er develop* 
ment of her 
powers are, 
however, as 
valuable and 
necessary to 
the actress as 
to the aspirant 
in any other 
art or profes- 
sion; but 
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surely the great sympathy, the quick 
imagination, the keen intuition, which 
transport the true actress out of herself and 
make her for the time think, feel and, one 
might almost say, be the character assumed, 
are not born in every one. 

It is said that when Mr. Macready re- 
tired from the stage, his pet project was to 
establish a great school of acting; but after 
earnest consideration he felt that, while he 
could teach elocution, grace of movement, 
and much skill 
in stagecraft, 
he could not 
implant the 
**tempera- 
ment,’’ which 
is innate—the 
‘*feeling,’’ or 
real emotion, 
which nature 
alone can put 
into the heart 
and mind, and 
so his project 
was reluctantly 
abandoned. 
The embellish- 
ments of act- 
ing—the ex- 
ternals, as I 
may say—can 
usually be ac- 
quired by in- 
telligent study ; 
but not the es- 
sence—not 
that inspiration 
which comes 
only from 
within, im- 
pressing a sense 
of reality, 
carrying abso- 
lute conviction and defying all limitation. 

The great Rachel was handicapped at 
the outset of her career by a harsh, rasping 
voice and an awkward, ungainly appear- 
ance that made even her friend and teacher, 
St. Aulaire, shake his head sadly and in 
fear for the future success of the young 
girl who was in such dead earnest to over- 
come all obstacles in the way of it; but 
when, as a child of twelve years, she re- 
cited the narrative of Selema in the 
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‘*Abufar,’’ describing the horrible agony 
of the mother who, while expiring of thirst 
in the desert, gives birth to a babe, with 
such thrilling and convincing force that 
the hardened judges of the Con- 
servatoire forgot the unpleasing guttural 
tones and thin, scrawny little figure before 
them, hearing only the awful suffering in 
the sound and seeing the horror in the 
great, luminous eyes and pinched, white 
face, she proved herself possessed of the 
true dramatic 
fire, for which 
they so often 
looked in vain 
from the many 
ambitious can- 
didates for 
histrionic fame 
came be- 
fore them year 
after year. 

We are told 
that as Othello 
the elder Kean, 
while in reality 
low of stature, 
appeared to 
tower above his 
fellows by the 
compelling 
power of his 
genius; but 
when he played 
lago his figure 
seemed to 
shrink to mean 
proportions. 

Many persons 
can look at a 
subject from 
only one stand- 
point—the one 
which they 
have been taught from youth is the correct 
point of view; they can feel in only one 
way—the conventional and proper one, of 
course; but the man or woman to whom are 


even 


who 


given the passion and soul for acting can, 
like the accomplished lawyer, adopt either 
side of the case—can feel with Iago as well 
as Othello—can put himself or herself into 
a state of mind or emotion entirely foreign 


to the native and 


crasies. 


temperament idiosyn- 
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But surely, if it is to be any more than 
the means of a livelihood, before starting 
the struggle she should ask herself a few 
earnest questions: Not always, How can I 
get to the stage? but, What can I bring 
to it? 

No one could seriously hope to achieve 
anything in so important and delicate an 
art with so slender a foundation as many 


seem dis- 
posed to 
build, from 


whence to 
spring forthe 
‘*dramatic 
diadem,”’ 
which they 
seemingly 
expect they 
can clutch 
at a_ single 
bound. 

Be certain 
that the de- 
sire to act is 
not mistaken 
for the abil- 
ity to do so. 
The con- 
sciousness 
that she has 
it within her 
to do better 
than those 
who do well, 
would be no 
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ception in almost every private history. 
Meteoric careers are given such publicity 
in the press that we often lose sight of the 
fact that hundreds of even, uneventful 
careers exist unknown to the public for 
every one of sudden brilliancy. The pro- 
fession of acting is not one for which many 
are fitted, but once such a career is deter- 
mined upon, the possession of staying power 
isa condition 
precedent 
to success. 
Self-confi - 
dence and a 
tendency not 
to be easily 
dismayed are 
really neces- 
sary. 

It is a gen- 
eral rule that 
the aspirant 
who has true 
intrinsic 
merit, cou- 
pled with 
persever - 
ance, will 
ultimately 
find her op- 
portunity to 
gain the suc- 


cess she 
craves. The 
world per- 


mits very few 


more than people to 
sufficient PRR een STOR CVAGON.”* hide their 
warrant for light. Gen- 


entering the ranks. There is already a large 
corps of those who do fairly well in the 
field and who would ‘‘aspire to mediocrity 
or be content with failure.’ 

After an aspirant for histrionic honors 
has worked earnestly for some years with- 
eut recognition of any kind from her man- 
ager, she often becomes disheartened and 
longs to abandon a career which seems so 
hopeless, for anything else which may 
offer itself. Yet failure to win instant 1ec- 
ognition is the rule and not the ex- 


ius is too rare to go long unrewarded, and 
of the so-called 
‘‘unrewarded genius’’ will usually reveal 
some fatal defect in her claims to the title. 

Truly I think the great ones of all man- 
born, not made by subsequent 
training. The scuiptor, the painter, the 
scientist, the inventor, and so on, each is 
born with his peculiar faculty, which is en- 
larged by hard work, developing the natural 
ach «supreme in his 


a searching analysis 


kind are 


bent, making 


sphere. 


so 
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By Er.ta WHEELER WILCOX. 


*~OMEBODY 
J has defined 
the bore as the 
man who talks 
of himself, 
while you want 
to talk of your- 
self. 

Yet the editor 
of THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN has re- 
quested me to 
talk of myself, 
and I obey, even at the risk of having my 
readers think 
bore. 

Some one asked me, 
not long ago, when it 
was that I first con- 
ceived the idea of a 
literary profession and 
at what age I first 
found myself 
thing of a celebrity. 

I do 
when I did not expect 
to bea writer, and I was 
a neighborhood celeb- 
rity at the age of eight. 

The youngest of my 
mother’s children, I 
seemed to have had my 
-areer arranged for me 
by conditions before 
my birth. 

It has always my belief that 
children inherit the suppressed tendencies 
of their parents. <A 
frequently shows abnormal tastes for the 
pleasures that his father denied himself; 
and talent is quite often the full-blown 
flower of a little shoot which circumstance 
has crushed under heel in a former 
generation. 

So at the aze of eight I began to com- 
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me a 


some- 


not remember 


A RECENT 
been 


clergyman’s son 


its 


pose prose and rhyme, because the literary 
tendencies of my mother had never been 


gratified. The poetical gift was no doubt 
greatly the result of her having accidental 
access to a library of the poets, for the first 
time in her life, the year previous to my 


PHOTOGRAPH OF 
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advent, and the happiest and most hopeful 
year of her life. 

Until I reached the age of fourteen, the 
neighborhood and the school satisfied me 
I hailed composition-day 
an eagerness equaled only by my 
terror of an examination in mathematics. 
It is human to love to shine, and equally 
dislike humiliated in 
our fellow-beings’ eyes. One of the most 
depressing days in my life was when I 
stood twenty in a scale of one hundred in 


as an audience. 
with 


human to being 


mathematics. 

My early literary outlook was not one 
which would encour- 
age most aspirants. My 
family had left a com- 
fortable, even a luxuri- 

for those 
days, in Vermont to 
seek fortune in the new 
West—Wisconsin— 
before the year of my 
birth. 

My 

been a 
all his life, and when 
he attempted to be- 
come a man 
speculator, he 
made a failure of it. 
By the time I was a 
year or two old, he 
had lost the little com- 
he brought 


ous, home 


father had 
music-teacher 


business 
and 


ELLA 

petence 
West with 
him, and the 
family (two 
parents and 
chil- 
dren, inelud- 
myself) 
was obliged 


four 
ing 


to begin life 
anew, at the 
foot of the 
ladder, upon 
a Western 
prairie, dis- 
tant 

miles 


twelve 


= A PHOTOGRAPH OF ELLA WHEELER 
from 
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the nearest town. This town was Madison, 
Wisconsin's capital. 

I had no literary advisers or coachers. 
My parents were intellectual; my mother 
reader of whatever came in 


Was a great 


her way, and was possessed of a wonderful 


memory. The elder children were excel- 
lent scholars, and a grammatical error was 
treated as a cardinal sin in the household. 
But no one knew anything about the 
methods of get- 
ting into print, 
and we had no 
literary asso- 
We 
were, in truth, 
while poor in 
worldly 
and knowledge 


ciates. 


goods 
and customs, 
the 
aristocrats of 
the locality. 
We had few 
books and only 
a weekly news- 
paper. In an 
old red chest 
upstairs were re- 
pre- 


intellectual 


ligiously 
served copies of 
‘“‘The Arabian 
Nights, *’ **Gul- 
Trav- 
els,’* ‘* John 
Gilpin’s Ride’’ 
few of 


liver’s 


and a 
Shakespeare’s 
plays. The 
‘*New York 
Ledger’’ and 
the ‘‘New York 
Mercury’’ were 
sent to us by relatives for several years, and 
the first literary feasts I indulged in were 
the weekly serial stories of Mrs. Southworth 
and May Agnes Fleming. They were like 
tobasco sauce to the appetite—exciting but 
not healthful. They gave me false ideas of 
life and added to my discontent with my 
There was nothing in 
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lonely environment. 
my situation to cultivate poetical talent, and 
I no doubt owe my early development as a 
poet to that fact—paradoxical as the state- 
ment may seem. 
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3orn with intense cravings for pleasure, 
I should have been the veriest amusement- 
had not Necessity 
Whatever genuine 
talent we must reveal itself in 
time; but my early start in my profession 
was due to my desire to change and en- 
large my horizon and better the conditions 
of the home, where no one was contented. 
At the age of nine I completed a novel 
of eleven chap- 
ters headed with 
original rhymes. 
(I have it still, 
bound in paper 
which I took 
fiom ai loose 
panel on the 
kitchen wall.) 
It was soon 
after this period 
that I saw my 
first editor. He 
came from Mad- 
ison with a rail- 
road official to 
ask for subscrip- 
tions for some 
proposed new 
line of railroad. 
He came in a 
car- 


seeker in my youth, 
my elbow. 


possess 


stood at 


‘covered 
riage’’—my 
idea of elegance 
and wealth, as I 
rarely saw any- 
thing better 
than lumber- 
wagons or run- 
abouts. I came 
from school, a 
long mile walk, 
on a hot 
mer afternoon, tired and curious to know 
who was within. As I entered the room, 
some member of the family presented me, 
and the editor took me on his knee. 

‘‘You look as delicate as a city girl,’’ 
‘*You ought to be more robust, 
Pleasant 


PHOTOGRAPH. 
sum- 


he said. 
living in this fine country air.”’ 
editors have said many things of me since 
then, but nothing which ever gave me such 
a sense of being a superior being as that. To 
look like a city girl!—what joy! Yet I 
had never seen a city girl then, I am sure. 
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During my thirteenth year the ‘‘New 
York Mercury’’ ceased to come tous. I 
missed its weekly visits with an intensity 
scarcely to be understood by one who has 
not known the same lonely surroundings 
and possessed the temperament. 
There was not money enough floating about 
in those times to permit a subscription to 
the ‘‘Mercury,’’ and if I were to possess it 
I knew I must either obtain a long list 
of subscribers, which would be a difficult 
and laborious undertaking, or earn it by 


same 


my pen. 

I resolved to try. But fearing failure, 
I did not want the family to know of my 
venture. I wrote two 
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wrote me that my essays had appeared. 
Whereupon I wrote a stern reproof to the 
editor for not sending me the paper, ‘‘at 
least, as pay for my work,’ if he could afford 
no other remuneration. Shortly afterward, 
a large package of back numbers of the 
‘*New York Mercury’’ came addressed to 
me through the country post-office. 

Even at that immature period I had a 
wooer—a man past voting age,. 
possessed of a mustache, a tenor voice and 
no visible means of support. He played the 
violin and sang ‘*This night or never my 
bride thou shalt be’’ in a truly fascinating 
manner. He had been given to understand 


by the family that his 


young 





essays—just what the 
subjects were I have 
forgotten, and the 
clippings were lost 
years since, I regret 
to say. How to post 
my letter was the next 
question. I often 
acted as mail-carrier 
to the post-office, five 
miles distant, riding 
across fields and over 
fences on my graceful 
single-footer, Kitty, 
in company with a 
schoolmate, Alice El- 
lis, who possessed a 
Shetland pony. We 
rode without saddles, 
blanketing and _ bri- 
dling our own steeds 
—and it is fortunate 
I did not live in 
Buffalo Bill’s vicinity 
or my career might have terminated in the 
Wild West Show. 

While I could post a letter unknown to 
my family, the stamp had first to be ob- 
tained. Finally I decided on a stratagem. 
I was corresponding with a young girl, 
several years my senior, who was in the 
freshman class at Madison University. I 
confided in her, inclosed the ‘‘Mercury’’ 
letter, and assured her she would be reim- 
bursed for the stamp when we next met. 
I would save my pennies for that purpose. 

Jean posted my letter and watched the 
news-stand for results. Two months later, 
long after I had relinquished all hope, she 
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room was preferable to 
his company, how- 
ever, and had ceased to 
call. When the enor- 
mous roll of news- 
papers direct from the 
editor’s office came 
to me, a stern senior 
member of the house- 
hold at once con- 
cluded that the 
lorn swain had sub- 
scribed, to win new 
favor in my eyes. 
This accusation was 
rade before I was 
questioned on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the 
most triumphant and 
dramatic hour of my 
lifewas when I stepped 
forth, in short skirts 
and long ringlets, and 
announced to the fam- 


love- 





ily that not my would-be lover, but my 
literary work, had procured the coveted 
‘*Mercury’’ for our united enjoyment. 

The world seemed to grow larger and 


life more wonderful from that hour. I was 


then fourteen. 

I wrote to Jean and asked her to send 
me a list of all the weeklies and monthlies 
she could find in the book-stands, and to 
each and every one I sent essays, stories 
and poems, with enthusiasm and _persist- 
ency. Every penny was saved for postage, 
and the family entered into my ambitions 
with encouraging faith in my success. 


I soon filled the house with all the peri- 
29 
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odicals we had time to read, and in ad- 
dition the editors sent me books and 
pictures and bric-a-brac and tableware— 
articles from their prize-lists, which were 
more precious than gems would have been 
to me. They served to relieve the bare 
and commonplace aspect of the home, and 
the happiness I felt in earning these things 
with my pen is beyond words to describe. 
It is a curious incident that the first bit of 
silverware which came into the home was 
manufactured by the house with which 
the man whose name I am fortunate in 
bearing to-day was afterward associated. 

The very first verses I sent for publica- 
tion were unmercifully ‘‘guyed’’ by my 
beloved ‘‘Mercury.’’ The editor urged 
me to keep to prose and to avoid any 
further attempts at rhyme. He said that, 
while this criticism would wound me tem- 
porarily, it would eventually confer a favor 
on me and the world at large. 

I recall only two stanzas of that unfortu- 


nate poem. It related the woes of a love- 


lorn maiden, and I described her as 


““ She flew to her room, locked and bolted the door, 

And in anguish and grief threw herself on the 

floor.”’ 

This was precisely what I did when I 
read the editor’s cruel comment. Yet, after 
the first despair wore off, I set to work 
with new fervor and determination and 
sent poems and essays and stories to the 
‘*Saturday Evening Post,’’ ‘‘Demorest’s,’’ 
‘*Peterson’s’’ and ‘‘Arthur’s’’ magazines, 
‘*Harper’s,’’ ‘‘Leslie’s’’ and a score more 
of periodicals. My first poem published 
appeared in the ‘‘ Waverley Magazine.”’ 

About the time I appeared in print, I left 
the country school. My record there had 
been wretched in mathematics, while ex- 
cellent in grammar, spelling and reading. 
I lost interest in study, and my mind would 
not focus itself upon school-books. I 
lived in a world of imagination and _pict- 
ured for myself a wonderful future. In 
this I was encouraged at home by the 
ambitions of my mother, who despised her 
life and felt herself and her family su- 
perior to all her associates, and was for- 
ever assuring me (and them as well!) that 
my future would be wholly apart from my 
early companions. 

Fortunately for me and for all concerned, 
I was a healthy and normal young animal, 
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and fond of my comrades and enjoying all 
their sports, into which I entered with 
zest, despite my mental aspirations and 
literary tendencies. I was _ passionately 
fond of dancing, and at fifteen attended 
the merrymakings of the grown-up girls 
and-young men of the neighborhood, look- 
ing with disdain upon a boy of my own 
age. An elder brother and sister felt con- 
cerned at my lack of education and my pro- 
pensity for pleasure, and the family made 
great sacrifices and managed to send me off 
to Madison University at about this time. 

I was not at all happy there: first, be- 
cause I knew the strain it put upon the 
home purse; second, because I felt the 
gulf between myself and the town girls, 
whose gowns and privileges revealed to 
me, for the first time, the different classes 
in American social life; and third, because 
I wanted to write and did not want to study. 
I had lost all taste for school-books. 

On composition-day I undertook to dis- 
tinguish myself by writing a ‘‘narrative,’’ 
as the class was requested, but my ardent 
love-story only called forth a kind rebuke 
from gentle Miss Ware, and I was told to 
avoid reading the ‘‘New York Ledger.’’ 

After one term, I begged my mother to 
allow me to remain at home and write, 
and she wisely consented. 

I turned to my profession with a new 
ardor and enthusiasm after that. 

My first check came from Frank Leslie’s 
publishing house. I wrote asking for one 
of his periodicals to be sent me in return for 
three little poems I had composed in one day. 
In reply came a check for ten dollars, say- 
ing I must select which one of some thir- 
teen publications they issued at that time. 

This bit of crisp paper opened a perfect 
of aspiration, inspiration and 
ambition for me. I had not thought of 
earning money so soon. I had expected to 
obtain only books, magazines and articles 
of use and beauty from the editor’s prize- 
lists; and I had not supposed verses to be 
salable. I wrote them because they came 
to me, but I expected to be a novelist like 
Mrs. Southworth and May Agnes Fleming 
in time—that was the goal of my dreams. 
The check from Leslie was a revelation. 
I walked, talked, thought and dreamed in 
verse after that. A day which passed 
without a poem from my pen I considered 


floodgate 








lost and misused. Two each day was my 


idea of industry, and I once achieved 
eight. They sold—the majority—for 
three dollars or five dollars each. Some- 


times I got ten dollars for a poem—that 
was always an event. Short love-stories, 
over which I labored painfully, as story- 
writing was an acquired habit, also added 
to my income, bringing me ten or fifteen 
dollars, and once in a while larger sums, 
from ‘‘Peterson’s,’’ ‘‘Demorest’s,’’ ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Bazar’’ and the ‘‘Chimney Corner.”’ 

Everything in life was material for me 
—-my own emotions, the remarks or expe- 
comrades and associates, 
books I read, and some 


riences of 
sentences from 
phases of nature. 

At a Thanksgiving Eve ball I recollect 
waltzing with a very good-looking young 
man whom I met there for the first time. 
The band played one of Strauss’ waltzes. 
As we floated about the hall I thought to 
myself, ‘‘If I were desperately in love with 
this man and he cared for some one else, 
this waltz would sound like a dirge to me.”’ 
So the next day I wrote a little poem 
called ‘‘The Dirge’’ (which paid for my 
slippers), which was widely copied. 

‘*The Waltz-Quadrille,’’ one of my most 
popular early verses, was similarly con- 
ceived. I had promised the quadrille at a 
commencement-ball at Madison University 
to a man on the eve of a journey, who 
was unable to find me when the number 
was called. Although I did not have the 
pleasure of a dance with him, I wrote the 
poem and sent him a copy of it, saying, 
‘This is the way I should have felt had I 
been in love with you and had I danced 
the waltz-quadrille with you just before 
your departure from Madison.”’ 

The editors seemed to want these heart- 
wails, and one returned a historical poem 
I ventured to write, saying, ‘‘Send us 
little heartache verses—those are what our 
readers like.”’ 

A new line of railroad came through the 
county, and we had three mails a week 
and a post-office only three miles away. 
My good single-pacer was sold, but my 
father had taken an old horse, Burney, in 
trade, and my brothers had purchased a 
light top-buggy. I used to write my daily 
stint of several poems, and perhaps a 
story, and with a half-dozen manuscripts 


my 
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existed. 
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addressed to as many editors, I would 
harness old Burney and drive to the post- 
office with my brain wares, and great was 
the day when I brought home a check. 
Harper paid me fifteen dollars for one poem, 
Leslie sent me a check of forty dollars for 
ten poems and a short story, the ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post’’ sent me a set of Dickens, 
all within a period of six months after my 
first money success. 

It seemed wonderful to me, and to the 
family and to the neighbors. 

Until I began to earn money, the neigh- 
bors had criticized my mother for keeping 
me out of the kitchen and allowing me to 
‘*scribble’? so much. But when they 
found me able with one day’s work at my 
desk to hire an assistant in the house for 
a month, they began to respect my talent. 

I often wish the scores of grown men and 
who write me for ‘‘aid and influ- 
ence’’ in getting into print, could know 
just how I found my way into the favor 
of editors. It was by sheer persistence. 
It never occurred to me to ask advice or 
assistance of strangers. I am glad it did 
not, for the moment we lean upon any one 
but the Divine Power and the divinity 
within us, we lessen our chances of success. 
I often receive letters now from writers in 
the West asking me to use my influence 
with editors in their behalf, and saying, 
‘*You must realize from your own early 
struggles how impossible it is to get a start 
in an Eastern periodical without a friend 
at court.’? No more absurd idea ever 
Eastern editors are on the look- 
out for new talent constantly, and if a 
writer possesses it, together with perse- 
verance, he will succeed, whether he lives 
in the Western desert or in the metropolis, 


women 


and without any friend at court. 


I frequently sent out ten manuscripts in 
one post, to have nine come back with 
drooping heads. But I set them forth on 
another voyage by the next mail. I kept 
a series of crude books with a list of the 
periodicals and the travels of each poem 
or story inscribed therein. Many a manu- 
script took nine or ten journeys to New 
York and Boston before it found accept- 
ance. One story declined by nine editors 
(and ridiculed by the ninth on the margin) 
brought seventy-five dollars from the tenth 
—the largest price I had ever received. 
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My world grew larger with each sunrise, 
it seemed to me. People from Madison, 
Milwaukee and Chicago began to write 
me and seek out. I was invited to 
visit city homes, and while this was a 
delight bordering on ecstasy and a relief 
from the depressing atmosphere of home 
anxieties, it yet brought with it the con- 
sciousness of the world’s demands, which, 
added to those of duty and necessity, made 
a larger income imperative. 

A Milwaukee editor offered me forty-five 
dollars a month to edit the literary depart- 
ment of a trade magazine. I accepted, 
but the office hours and order of work were 
wholly distasteful to me. I was not sorry 
when the venture failed at the expiration of 
three months. It was the only experience 
of my life in attempting an office position. 

Much of the very earliest work of my 
pen was devoted to poems on total absti- 
nence—a subject on which the family was 
very enthusiastic. These verses, some fifty 
in number, were issued in book form, 
during my teens, under the title of ‘‘Drops 
of Water.’’ I received fifty dollars for 
the copyright, and am sure Mr. Rockefeller 
feels no richer to-day with his millions 


me 


than I did with my book and check. 
A year or two later I published, by sub- 
scription, my first miscellaneous collection, 


‘*Shells,’’ now out of print. Then I grew 
ambitious to write a story in verse, and 
devoted the best part of a summer to com- 
posing ‘‘Maurine.’’ Even the name was my 
own creation—suggested to me by a short 
poem of Nora Perry’s entitled ‘‘Norine.”’. 

When my book was completed, I made 
a visit to Chicago and called upon Jansen 
& McClurg, expecting that staid firm 
eagerly to seize upon my proffered manu- 
script, which I thought was to bring me 
world-wide fame and fortune. Instead, it 
was declined with thanks, and I was in- 
formed that they had never heard of me. 
After repeated efforts and failures, I in- 
duced a Wisconsin firm to get the book 
out. It barely paid expenses. But two 
years later I was made happy by having 
Jansen & McClurg write and request the 
privilege of republishing the volume, with 
additional short poems. 

Much of my earlier work was tinctured 
with melancholy, both real and imaginary. 
Young poets almost invariably write of 
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sorrow. Naturally of a happy disposition, 
I had my moods of depression, veritable 
luxuries of misery. 

There was continual at home. 
No one was resigned or philosophical. My 
mother hated her hard-working lot, for 
which she was totally unfitted, and con- 
stantly rebelled against it, like a caged 
animal beating against iron bars; while she 
did her distasteful tasks with a Spartan- 
like adherence to duty, doubting the dom- 
inance of an all-wise Ruler who could con- 
demn her to such a jot. . Like thousands 
of others in the world, she had not learned 
that through love and faith only do con- 
ditions change for the better. 

The home was pervaded by an atmos- 
phere of discontent and fatigue. 

From reincarnated sources and through 
prenatal causes, I was born with 
quenchable hope and unfaltering faith in 
God and guardian spirits. I often wept 
myself to sleep after a day of disappoint- 
ments and worries but woke in the morning 
singing aloud with the joy of life. 

I always expected wonderful things to 
happen to me. 

In some of the hardest days, when every- 
thing went wrong with everybody at home, 
and all my manuscripts came back for six 
weeks at a time without one acceptance, I 
recall looking out of my little north win- 
dow upon the lonely road bordered with 
lonelier Lombardy poplars, and thinking, 
‘‘Before night something beautiful will 
happen to change everything.’’ There 
much I wanted! I wanted to 
comfort, ease and pleasure on 
home. I wanted lovely 
gowns—ah, how I wanted them !—and 
travel and accomplishments. I wanted 
summers by the sea—the sea which I had 
read of, but had never seen—and on 
moonlight nights these longings grew so 
aggressive I often pinned the curtain down 
and shut out the rays that seemed to in- 
tensify my loneliness, and I would creep 
into my little couch under the sloping eaves, 
musing, ‘‘Ancther beautiful night of youth 
wasted and lost.’’ And I would waken 
happy in spite of myself and put all my pre- 
vious melancholy into verses—and dollars. 

Once I read a sentence which became a 
life-motto for me. ‘‘If you haven’t what 
you like, try to like what you have.’’ 


worry 


un- 


was so 
bestow 
everybody at 
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I wish I knew who wrote it—it was such 
a help to me just as I was nearing the 
borders of the family pessimism and 
chronic discontent. I tried from that 
hour to find liked and en- 
joyed in each day—something I could be 
thankful for; and I found much, though 
troubles increased and conditions did not 
improve about me. 

The elder children married and had cares 
of their own. I was so sorry for them— 
missing the beautiful things I knew life held. 

Slowly, so slowly, it seemed to me, my 
work and my income increased. I longed 
for sudden success, for sudden wealth. It 
was so hard to wait—there was so much 
to be done. There was a gentle hill south 
of the house; often on summer evenings, 
after writing all day, I climbed this 
ascent at sunset and eastward, 
wondering what lay for me beyond the 
horizon. I always had the idea that my 
future would be associated with the far 
West, yet it was to the East I invariably 
looked. My knowledge of the East was 
bounded by Milwaukee and Chicago—the 
goal of happy visits two or three times a year. 

Sometimes I walked through the pasture 
and young woods, a half-mile, to call 
on Emma, the one friend who knew and 
sympathized with all the family troubles. 
And Emma would walk back with me, and 
we would wonder how many years longer 
these walks and talks would continve for 
us. I would tell her of my successes in 
my work, and she and her gentle mother 
rejoiced in them as if they were their own 
personal triumphs. Such restful walks 
and talks they always were. Dear Emma! 

When publishing ‘‘Maurine,’’ I had 
purposely omitted more than  twoscore 
poems of a very romantic nature, in order 
to save the volume from too much senti- 
ment. Letters began to come to me request- 
ing copies of these verses—ardent love- 
sohgs which had appeared in various peri- 
odicals. This suggested to me the ide: 
of issuing a book of love-poems to be called 
‘‘Poems of Passion.’’ To think was to 
do—for I possessed more activity than 
caution in those days. 

As just related, every poem in the book 
had been published in various periodicals 
and had brought forth no criticism. My 
amazement can hardly be imagined, there- 


something I 


looked 
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fore, when Jansen & McClurg returned the 
manuscript of my volume, intimating that 
it was immoral. I told the 
their letter to friends in Milwaukee, and 
it reached the ears of a sensational morn- 
The next day a column 


contents of 


ing newspaper. 
article appeared with large headlines :— 


‘*Too Loup FOR CHICAGO. 
‘*PHE SCARLET CITY BY THE LAKE SHOCKED 
GIRL, WHOSE VERSES 
SWINBURNE AND 
WHITMAN.”’ 


BY A BADGER 
OUT-SWIN BURNE 
OUT-WHITMAN 


Every newspaper in the land caught up 
the story, and I found myself an object of 
unpleasant notoriety in a brief space of time. 
I had always been a local celebrity, but 
this was quite another experience. Some 
friends who had admired and praised, now 
criticized—though they did not know 
why. I was advised to burn my offensive 
manuscript and assured that in time I 
might live down the shame I had brought 
on myself. Yet these same friends had seen 
these verses in periodicals and praised them. 

All this but stimulated me to the only 
vindication I desired—the publication of 
my book. <A Chicago publisher saw his 
opportunity and offered to bring out the 
book, and it an immediate 
It has been issued in London also, where 
it met with immediate favor. 

The first proceeds of its sale enabled me 
to rebuild and improve the old home, 
which was fast going to ruin. 

Life, which had been a slowly widening 
stream for me, at this period seemed to unite 
with the ocean of success and happiness. 

My engagement, though not announced, 
occurred the week my book was issued. 
One year later, in 1884, I was married, 
Burdens long borne 


was Success. 


and came East to live. 
alone were lifted by strong, willing hands, 
and dreams long dreamed became realities. 
3ut work, which had been a necessity, 
had grown to be a habit and still forms a 
large element of life’s pleasures for me. 

The questions and those 
summer evenings when I the 
dying glory of a Wisconsin sunset on the 
south hill back of the lonely little home, 
have all been answered. 


longings of 
stood in 


For I am one who lives to say 

My skies have held more geld than gray, 
And that the glory of the real 

By far outshines my youth’s ideal. 





tten Trail. 


By Phebe Lyde. 


ORTIMER’S thoroughbred mare carried 
him lightly and easily up the mountain 
road. She was a beautiful creature, turning her 
shining neck about with feminine curiosity 
and jumping with all four feet at a flying 
shadow or a chattering squirrel in a manner 
that showed her education to be still in- 
complete. Her rider, however, was undis- 
turbed by these vagaries, managing her with 
the perfect seat and careless grace of one 
brought up in the saddle. There is perhaps 
no position better calculated to display mascu- 
line good points; to be a well-favored man is 
the gift of Fortune, and though Mortimer was 
not vain, he was by no means unconscious of 
the advantages which that fickle jade had be- 
stowed on him. 

His lean, sinewy figure was in riding-dress 
of the latest London make, serviceable and 
sportsmanlike; the broad-brimmed hat slouched 
across a close-cropped dark head, shading 
hazel eyes, deep-set, and brilliant and im- 
penetrable as jewels. Something in the thin 

brown face, with its high cheekbones and aquiline cast of feature, suggested an Indian 
type; indeed, Mortimer piqued himself on his Pocahontas descent. While a trick of 
lifted chin, of drooping eyelids, an upward twist of the short mustache, gave him a 
slightly supercilious air, which women seldom found unbecoming. 

Hot August noon lay on the mountains, a white glare of sunshine beating across the 
highroad. On one side the ground sloped away to the pasture-lands of the valley, 
whence it rose again in range upon range of blue hills. On the other side was the cool 
green shadow of the wood, all its undergrowth glowing with goldenrod and tiny sunflower, 
pale-yellow foxglove and staring black-eyed Susan, here and there a tuft of blue asters 
waving over a clump of fragrant bracken. Mortimer went steadily upward, savoring 
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the spicy odors of bay and juniper wafted 
on the pure, light air, his keen glance 
moving right and left in critical apprecia- 
tion of the landscape. 

Suddenly, round a bend of the road, 
his eyes fell upon a trail, 
curving away and among 
the trees. 

Who has not felt the charm of 
that dips down into the forest? Every 
wood holds a sleeping beauty in its dream- 
ing depths, and its leafy aisles are full of 
mystery and romance. Here lurk gnomes 
and kobolds, and the ‘‘little people’’ make 
their fairy rings; dryads peep among the 
branches, and the wood-nymphs hide. 
What was that glimpse of white yonder 
under the willow—the curve of a snowy 
shoulder, or the flash of a flying foot? Is 
it the brook which bubbles with laughter 
in the distance? Nay, but the ivy- 
crowned bacchanal, whom the _ satyr 
follows ever deeper and deeper into the 
dim delicious green. 

Mortimer paused, caught by the fasci- 
nation of the trail. Above him wound the 


#rass-grown 


lost to sight 


a path 


white road, ever higher and higher: all 
his life Mortimer had disdained the beaten 
path. 


Suppose he were late for luncheon, 
why, then—why, then, if a fair head 
should turn unconsciously, listening for a 
lingering footstep; if a pair of proud gray 
eyes glanced somewhat impatiently at an 
empty place—Mortimer’s experience of life 
taught him that impatience is not, in the 
feminine vocabulary, a synonym for in- 
difference; also that in the oldest game in 
the world it is possible to score a point by 
being absent. 

It was very still. The tinkle of the 
sheep-bells rose from the valley; near by, 
a locust gave his shrill call; a thrush in 
the thicket broke into a sudden gush of 
song. Part of Mortimer’s charm lay in 
the fact that he seldom resisted his whims; 
he stroked the mare’s arching neck gently, 
speaking to her in a voice whose singularly 
sweet and caressing quality was at variance 
with his haughty air. 

‘*Which is it to be, Sultana?’’ he said. 
‘‘Do you vote for exploration or for 
provender?”’ 

The mare whinnied, tossed her graceful 
head, and, as though she understood her 
rider’s words, made a dancing step toward 


‘tiful mountain girl. 
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the wood. Mortimer’s 
startled the caroling thrush. 

‘‘Trust your ladyship,’’ he cried; 
‘‘never was a woman, Eve down, 
who wouldn’t barter paradise itself to grat- 
ify her curiosity. The die is cast, and I 
accept the omen.’’ Turning from the 
glaring sunshine and the dusty highroad, 
he was engulfed by the shadow of the 
behind him as he cantered gaily 
down the trail. 

Richard Mortimer held his world in the 
hollow of his hand. He had passed forty, 
but he not only looked, but was in every 
thought and feeling, at least ten years 
younger. He was well-born and -bred; a 
modest income had enabled him to gratify 
dilettante tastes, a love for adventure and 
sport, and, when touched by the literary 
ambition of his generation, to cultivate at 
his leisure a very delicate and graceful 
talent. After a short period of journey- 
man work, he had in his first book, 
‘*Mountain Laurel,’’ scored an immediate 
success. It was a touching little story, 
told with simplicity and feeling and a 
certain amount of real power. 

A young painter, on his holiday tramp 
through the hills, falls in love with a beau- 
He feels that mar- 
riage would mean unhappiness for them 
both, and he will not descend to an alter- 
native which her passion and ignorance 
make only too easy. After a struggle with 
himself, he returns to his work in town; 
but through the long months that follow, 
he grows to believe that his love for her is 
an essential part of his life; and when the 
laurel season comes again, he goes to seek 
her. As he climbs the mountain, in the 
radiant glory of a June morning, he meets 
a little train of mourners returning from 
the lonely graveyard on the slope. The 
girl has died of a lingering mountain fever, 
and they tell him that as her life slowly 
burned away, her great eyes always stared 
through the window, watching, watching 
for some one who never came. It is all 
over; he can only kneel in agony by the 
silent grave, covering it with the pink-and- 
white blossoms of the laurel-boughs she 
loved, 

A jaded public, tired of problems and 
epigrams, wept delighted tears over this 
pathetic little idyl; while critics on both 


joyous laugh 


from 


wood 
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sides of the Atlantic ran a gamut of admi- 
ration, extolling its dewy freshness of style, 
its delicate romantic fancy, the woodland 
charm of the girl's innocent passion, her 
lover’s proud self-restraint and the chorus 
of rugged mountaineers. 

Mortimer was the literary hero of the 
hour; and there was not wanting the 
piquant suggestion of an underlying bit of 
autobiography, to achieve his popularity 
with that portion of his readers to whom 
hero-worship is peculiarly dear. 

Many and subtle forms of incense had 
burned in his honor, most of which 
he bore with considerable indifference. 
But he had tasted the real value of success 
when Diana Trelawny had said to him, in 
that exquisite voice, crystal-pure and crys- 


- been 


tal-cold: 

‘*Since you care so much for mountains, 
Mr. Mortimer, suppose come up to 
Tredinock for a bit in August. ‘Tredi- 


you 


nock,’ you must know, means the House 
on the Hill; father, in an unwonted spasm 
of imagination, called it after the birth- 
place of the original Cornish miner.  [ 
suggested the Breakers, or the Coal-Hole, 


oD 


as equally emblematic, but he only thought 


me light-minded.’’ 

A few days later, the coal-king himself 
had ratified the invitation. ‘‘Di tells me 
you’re due in August,’’ he said, in his 
leonine manher; and when Mortimer pro- 
fessed his gratitude, the magnate disclaimed 
it, figuring himself as a properly broken-in 
American father. 

‘It’s Di’s show,’ 
‘*She runs the business. 
seat and see the cash-drawer ain’t empty.’ 

It had not needed the week at Tredinock 
to convince Mortimer that Diana Trelawny 
was the one woman he had ever wished to 
call his wife; and as he rode deeper into 
the greenwood, he lost himself in a day- 
dream over her perfections. The Cornish 
miner’s granddaughter had a cold and 

_Virginal beauty, a proud and maidenly 
reserve, an extraordinary air of quiet dis- 
tinction, which satisfied all his finest in- 
stincts. For her millions, to do him 
justice, he did not care; nor for the splen- 
dors of Tredinock, flaunting its terraces 
and gardens on the steep hillsides and 
the spoils of east and west 
walls. These glories 


’ 


he had declared. 
I just take a back 


’ 


treasuring 
within its marble 
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were but the fit setting for such a jewel. 
It suited Mortimer’s fastidious taste that 
the woman he loved should be, as it were, 
a fairy princess on an enchanted isle, hid- 
den by a rosy mist of beauty from the 
workaday sorrows and struggles of hu- 
manity. 

Yet how simple the girl’s nature really 
was, how unspoiled by the luxury and adu- 
lation which had surrounded her from 
childhood. Mortimer recalled an incident 
of one of their first rides, when on their 
way home they had passed one of the 
mountain women, toiling up the steep road. 
The poor creature was plodding along 
wearily under a heavy basket, her bare feet 
bruised and dirty, her bent figure in a torn, 
shapeless calico, the drooping face hidden 
by a draggled sunbonnet. Mortimer felt 
a sharp sense of revolt that this squalid 
object should even cross Diana’s pathway, 
but the girl, leaning from her horse, spoke 
with unwonted gentleness: 

‘*What splendid huckleberries! Will 
you bring them to the house? You shall 
be paid there, and you can get supper 
and a lift down in one of the farm wagons. 
You don’t know,’’ she said, turning to 
Mortimer as they rode on, ‘‘how often I 
think about these people. I want so much 
to lift their sordid, miserable lives a little. 
I have been making plans to establish some 
cottage industries which would give them 
fresh interests and purpose. I can speak 
freely to you,’’ she went on, ‘‘for I have 
been sure, since reading your book, that 
we feel alike about many things. I could 
not be—be friends with any one unless 
our ideals were the same. People say that 
is difficult for a man and a woman. But 
I am very modern,’’ the girl had said, 
holding her head high; ‘‘I do not see why 
honor need mean a different thing to the 
two sexes, nor why the virtues should be 
run as trusts, one side taking the monopoly 
of truth and courage, the other of purity 
and self-restraint.”’ 

Mortimer winced a little 
came back to him; but he was not deeply 
troubled. If there are few men whose 
lives could be judged by a standard of 
ideal purity, it is perhaps only just to re- 
member that it is not all women who set 
it. Life was not run on those lines, he 
reflected, but later on one could trust to 


as her words 
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the generosity of a woman toward the man 
she loved. Just now it chiefly delighted 
Mortimer to note Diana’s superiority over 
girls who proved the equality of the sexes 
by bandying innuendos and laughing at 
the latest scandals, 

Let fools and flirts call her cold and 
proud, Mortimer would not have bated his 
triumph by a hair’s-breadth. To know 
the dawning consciousness in her clear 
gray eyes, to rouse the exquisite rose-flush 
on her check, to catch a faltering sweet- 
ness in that crystal tone—these were prizes 
worth the winning. He was not half good 
enough for her, but then, 
And if she loved him— Morti- 
himself murmuring, like the 


who was or 
could be? 
found 


veriest young Romeo :— 


mer 


‘If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve.” 
He smiled at his own infatuation, and 
looking up from his reverie, found he had 
somehow wandered off the trail. 

The wood here had changed in character. 
It was almost entirely composed of pine- 
and fir-trees, with only an occasional oak 
or chestnut; while it had evidently been 
burned over during the past year, for the 
ground was blackened and much of the 
undergrowth destroyed. The trees also 
had suffered severely. Some of them were 
only charred stumps; in others the fire had 
eaten through near the roots, so that the 
tall shaft, tottering and helpless, leaned 
its plumy head against a neighbor for 
support; many stood upright, but with 
strange, twisted shapes, as though they had 
perished in agony and still pointed their 
black skeleton arms in ominous menace or 
solemn warning. 

A gray pall of cloud had rapidly gath- 
ered, the atmosphere had become terribly 
oppressive, and a low muttering in the dis- 
tance warned Mortimer that one of the sud- 
mountain storms was approaching. 
He cursed his own folly; idiot that he 
was, he might have been safe at Tredinock 
by now, had he not taken that unlucky 
turn. 

He glanced impatiently at the sky, but 
the sun was quite hidden and he could 
get no indication as to the points of the 
compass. Suddenly and, as it seemed, 
but a short distance ahead, a loud and 
jarring laugh echoed through the wood. 


den 


It was unmistakably human, though there 
was something curiously disagreeable in its 
quality, and Mortimer rode on in the direc- 
tion from which the sound had come, guid- 
ing Sultana carefully among the half-burnt 


trees. 

Presently he emerged on a little clear- 
ing and found, to his surprise, a fair-sized 
stone house, probably built by some early 
settler and, though falling into ruin, still 
showing signs of human habitation. The 
whole place had an air of inexpressible 
squalor and desolation. Every line was 
bent askew, all trace of paint had long 
since disappeared; what glass remained 
was caked with the dust of years, while 
its absence was occasionally accentuated 
by a wad of paper or a bundle of rags. 
There evidence of poverty 
and neglect on all sides. The ground was 


was the same 
strewn with unsavory rubbish and refuse, 
among which scratched a few forlorn fowls 
and some lean black pigs were rooting, 
while a the 
neighboring bushes; even the woodland air 
seemed tainted and impure. 

Mortimer’s swift glance took in the scene 
with disgust and fastened on a sprawling, 
lubberly figure, lounging, apparently half 
asleep, on a bench by the door. A filthy 
shirt and trousers hung on the gaunt, 
powerful frame, while a shock of coarse 
black hair almost hid the face dropped 
on its breast. 

‘*Hallo, there!’’ said Mortimer, sharply. 
‘*Look alive, you fellow; I want to ask 
my way.’’ 

The creature before him stretched awk- 
wardly, slowly shook back its matted hair, 
showing a face of repulsive idiocy, gaped 
at Mortimer with blank, unseeing eyes, 
and broke into the same harsh and jarring 
laughter. 

Mortimer felt his gorge rise. 

‘*What devil’s nightmare is this?’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘I must get out of it somehow.’’ 

Jumping from his horse, he threw Sul- 
tana’s bridle over his arm; the mare stood 
quietly enough, and Mortimer gave with 
his riding-crop a thundering blow on the 
rotten door, while the idiot mumbled and 
chuckled in hideous mirth. 

In a few moments a heavy, dragging step 
was heard inside, an impatient pull opened 
the reluctant door, and a woman’s figure 


skeleton cow browsed on 
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stood on the threshold. That it was a 
woman was testified by the ragged calico 
wrapper; otherwise all trace of her sex 
was obliterated from the gnarled and rough- 
hewn shape. Her grizzled hair, cut short, 
hung in wild elf-locks round a weather- 
beaten face, seamed and lined, scorched 
by the heat of summer, roughened with 
the winter frost. Her features were coarse 
and heavy, though with a certain regularity 
of outline, and the fierce black eyes stared 
sullenly under the frowning, overhanging 
brows. 

Mortimer lifted his hat, with his habit- 
ual careless courtesy. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ he said, in his 
musical voice. ‘‘Can you direct me to 
the trail which leads out on the highroad? 
I want to find Tredinock—you know Mr. 
Trelawny’s place?”’ 

The idiot chuckled again, and the woman 
cuffed him sharply, then, with arms 
akimbo, fixed her insolent gaze on the 
stranger. Mortimer repeated his question 
more distinctly. What stupid fools these 
mountaineers were! 

‘*You ain’t changed, Dick, 
woman, in a loud, harsh voice. 


ory 


said the 
‘*Father 


always allowed you could talk the hindleg 
off a mule, if you’d a mind to.’’ She 
gave a jeering laugh at Mortimer’s start of 
‘‘T reckon you’ve 
I’m changed 
enough, Lord knows, but I ain’t forgot 


perplexed amazement. 
forgot your old friends. 


you. I knowed you the first blink I had 
of you, riding up the road last week with 
your head in the air. Just so you looked 
when you rode off and left me, at the 
Laurel Run, nigh on to twenty years ago.’’ 

Mortimer’s sunburnt face paled to a livid 
gray. 

‘*Good God!’ he said; ‘‘Miranda!”’ 

‘‘Ay,’’ answered the woman, fiercely; 
‘**Admired Mirandy.’ Oh, I ain’t forgot 
your play-acting ways. I ain’t forgot 
nothing, Dick. I’ve had twenty years to 
-remember you in, and I done it with curses 
night and day. I was honest, and you 
knew it. I loved you, and you knew that, 
too. I came of decent folks, that had 
always held their heads high and been 
respected; but you shamed them, and 
ruined me, and went your ways with never 
a backward thought.’’ 

In a lightning-flash of memory, that half- 
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forgotten page of his life rose before him— 
the little mining-town in the mountains, 
his midsummer madness for the engineer’s 
beautiful daughter, and that primrose path 
down which so many feet have gone. This 
vague dream of his youth, clothed in 
vaporous mists of fancy, had served him 
as an artistic impulse; but it started now, 
like the writing on the wall, in fiery judg- 
ment. 

Mortimer’s haughty head bent before his 
accuser, 

‘*Miranda,’’ he stammered, ‘‘I was only 
a boy—I never meant to harm you. You 
had a dozen sweethearts; I thought you 
had married one of them years ago. I sent 
you money ne 

‘*Curses on you and your money,’’ she 
cried, all the pent-up passion of long years 
breaking forth like a mountain torrent. 
‘*Yes, you sent me money, and what did I 
do with it? I threw it in the Laurel Run, 
and I threw myself in after it. But they 
couldn’t let me rest in peace; a blundering 
fool picked me out, and took me for the 
nuns to pray over. So you thought some 
decent man could have your leavings, did 
you? No, Richard Mortimer, I’d been an 
honest woman; I knew my shame wasn’t 

yanted in other folks’ houses. Father 
turned me out of doors once; there was 
no need for a husband to do it again. 
Look’’—she gave a fierce gesture toward 
the idiot, who mowed and whimpered 
beside her—‘‘look. There’s your work. 
That was a pretty plaything for a bride to 
take with her, and rarely welcome the good 
man would have made it.”’ 

She paused, exhausted by her 
vehemence. Mortimer stood silent before 
her, his hand clenching the bridle in a 
grip of steel. 

‘*No,’’ she went on, 
‘‘nobody wanted to father your bonny boy; 
and if I tried to get work it was useless, 
every one’s hand was against him—little 
wonder, he’s fit to break a body’s heart 
with mischief. But I wouldn’t put him 
away any place, like they all bid me; he 
was all I had left. I reckoned I’d fight 
through somehow. I took to tramping, 
doing odd jobs here and there, and I come 
across the mountains, Lord knows how 
many miles or what I’ve been through. 
At last I chanced on this God-forsaken 


” 


own 


more sullenly, 
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place, and here I stayed. We keep house 
with the rats, and can live and die with 
them, for aught anybody cares. This is 
your doing, Dick Mortimer, and proud you 
may be of it.’’ 

Mortimer caught his breath hard. 

‘*Miranda,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘I 
wronged you—but, as God is my judge, I 
never knew about the child.’’ 

‘*You never knew,’’ cried the woman, 
lashing herself again into fury. She was 


dry-eyed, but her words came like sobs. 


‘‘You never cared. You’d had your 
pleasure, and I might pay the piper. You 
set me on the road to hell, and left me to 
find the rest of my way alone. Small 
thanks to you if I got no farther down 
than you took me.’’ 

Mortimer’s face hardened; he had re- 
gained his self-possession, and the woman’s 
hysteric passion moved him with cold re- 
pugnance. How sordid, how banal, it all 
was, like some scene from a tawdry melo- 
He had been to blame, yes, but 
How 


drama. 
he had only acted after his kind. 
many men would have done differently? 
He had never tried to deceive her; the girl 
had thrown herself into his arms willingly 
enough. The girl—faugh! was it possible 
this coarse virago had ever been young and 
beautiful and he her lover? 

‘‘That will do,’’ he said, coldly. 
‘We've had enough of this. I tell you 
I regret most bitterly my boyish folly and 
guilt; I will do what I can to atone for it 
now and make proper provision for you 
and—and your child. After all, I have 
no proof but your word that what you say 
is true.’’ 

‘*Proof!’’ raged the woman, with a ter- 
rible screaming laugh; P’raps 
you'll wait for that till you see your fine 
lady on the hill yonder with my boy’s 
brother at her breast.’’ 

The hidden depths of Mortimer’s nature 
were cleft asunder, and the lurking savage 
within sprang out, naked and unashamed. 
He struck blindly across her face with his 
riding-crop. 

‘Get back to your kennel!’’ he snarled 


‘*proof! 


@ 
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between his set teeth, ‘‘and keep your 
foul mouth closed, or, by God, you and 
your devil’s brat shall rot together in the 
madhouse where you belong!’’ 

He leaped into the saddle, and with a 
furious oath urged his horse forward. The 
woman cowered before her master, but the 
idiot, uttering inarticulate sounds of rage 
and frenzy, flung himself on the bridle, 
under the mare’s very feet. 

His mother gave a shriek that rang 
through the forest. 

‘*My God, Dick,’’ she cried, ‘‘it’s your 
own flesh and blood you’re riding down!’’ 

Mortimer wrenched the mare’s head 
round, striking her with whip and spur; 
at the same instant a jagged flash of light- 
ning cut the air, and the muttering thunder 
broke in clamorous din above them. Sul- 
tana swerved sharply, reared her full length, 
and, taking the bit between her teeth, 
started at a dead run through the wood. 

Deafened by the uproar of the storm, 
blinded by a whirlwind of dust and ashes, 
stung by flying branches, lashed by over- 
hanging boughs, Mortimer was swept on ina 
wild race with death. He sat fearless as a 
centaur, guiding the mare as if by instinct 
past every peril, his whole being filled with 
burning desire to conquer the maddened 
creature beneath him, to outride the fate 
that followed ever faster and faster behind. 

The chase was not along one. Witha 
crack, as though the sky had split, a quiv- 
ering bolt plunged into the earth near by 
and ran off in a ball of fire. Sultana gave 
a frantic bound to the right, dashing her 
rider’s head with terrific force against a 
huge, half-fallen pine-tree that leaned across 
The reins dropped from Morti- 
without groan or sigh he 


her path. 
mer’s hands; 
sank backward. 

For a few moments the lifeless figure 
dragged at the stirrup, battered and bleed- 
ing; then with another bound the mare 
freed herself from her burden and turned 
suddenly into the trail, the echo of her 
flying hoofs dying away in the distance; 
while the storm, its first fury spent, rolled 
sullenly down to the valley. 














ree articles on the new billion- 

dollar trust—or more accurately 
speaking, billion-and-a-half-dollar trust 
—have mostly regarded this new gigantic 
unit as a 


enterprise as a unit. It is a 
business undertaking, but on its economic 
side it is a unit which is made up of varied 
and forces, and it 


and complex parts 
as a manifestation 


cannot be understood 
of industrial evolution, unless we pull it 
to pieces—mentally!—who is powerful 
enough to pull it to pieces literally? 

It is an undoubted fact that in this new 
trust we have one of the most startling 
phenomena in the economic history of 


mankind. It is quite natural that in THE 


Cosmopo.iTan for April it should be 
spoken of as constituting the ‘‘World’s 
Greatest Revolution,’’ while Mr. Charles 


S. Gleed in the May number is forced to 


compare the magnitude of the operations 
involved to the incomprehensible figures 
which greet us in astronomy, in order to 
give us some notion of the vastness of this 
new corporation of corporations. Yet the 
thought occurs to us that we can measure 
astronomical forces. Can we not by 
analysis gain a clearer apprehension of the 
industrial forces which have met together 
and united in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration? While in human affairs we may 
not expect to discover the fine accuracy of 
astronomy, we cannot know how nearly 
we may approximate such exactness until 
we have tried. 

One of the first things revealed to us by 
analysis is that in the steel trust we do not 
encounter something new in kind. The 
forces at work in this combination are old 
and familiar, and it is simply the degree 
in which they manifest themselves that is 
“new. This becomes clear enough to us 
if we examine the kinds of industries 
which have been brought under unified 
management. What then are the kinds of 
industries which have been gathered to- 
gether into this new trust? 

Among the most prominent of these in- 
dustries we find those engaged in mining 
operations. The appropriation of natural 
treasures, existing below the surface of the 
earth, is a chief feature in the projected 
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work of the steel trust. These treasures 
are all more or less sharply limited in sup- 
ply, and in many cases the limitation is 
such as to make monopoly easy. In the 
case of the rarer treasures, or in the case 
of treasures with comparatively few espe- 
cially fine sources of supply, we have the 
conditions prepared for natural monopolies 
of one variety. This is a mere truism. 
Theory and practice have for hundreds of 
years distinguished between these natural 
resources and other forms of property. 
The great legal systems of the world have 
for centuries recognized, more or less 
clearly, this distinction. For over six 
hundred years on the continent of Europe 
the law has, generally speaking, placed in 
a category by themselves natural treasures, 
and in 1865 Prussia passed a truly great 
mining law which established public prop- 
erty in the more important unappropriated 
mineral treasures in that kingdom, and did 
so to protect public interests. Even in 
this country, where we are somewhat slow 
to recognize public as opposed to private 
rights, this distinction is not unknown, and 
in fact, in an important case in Indiana, 
involving the waste of natural gas, property 
in this natural treasure was most sharply 
discriminated by the Supreme Court of 
that state from other forms of property. 
Among the theoretical writers who have 
recognized this distinction Prof. Henry 
C. Adams may be mentioned, who has 
some illuminating observations on this sub- 
ject in his book on ‘‘Finance.’ 

Many manufacturing processes are in- 
cluded in the work of the steel trust, es- 
pecially, of course, the manufacture of iron 
and steel. If space were not too limited 
it would be worth while to quote from 
the charter the objects for which the 
United States Steel Corporation was formed. 
We note among these objects the following: 
‘‘To apply for, obtain, register, purchase, 
lease, or otherwise to acquire, and to hold, 
use, operate and introduce, and to sell, 
assign or otherwise to dispose of, any trade 
marks, trade names, patents, inventions, 
improvements and processes.’’ Our anal- 
ysis here reveals again the presence of 
monopoly, and monopoly established of 
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design by public authority in order to 
promote inventions and industrial improve- 
ments. We have here to do with a union 
in one concern of the more important pro- 
tected patents and processes in great classes 
of industries, and so far as these are con- 
cerned, we have clear-cut monopoly. 
Among the objects for which the corpo- 
ration is formed we notice, furthermore, the 
following: ‘‘To construct bridges, ships, 
boats, engines, cars and other equipment, 
railroads, docks, slips, elevators, water 
works, gas works, and electric works, 
viaducts, canals and other water ways, and 
any other means of transportation, and to 
sell the same, and otherwise to dispose 
thereof, or to maintain and operate the 
same.’’ We have here again to do with in- 
dustries of which the non-competitive char- 
acter has long been clearly recognized; in 
other words, we once more find ourselves 
within the field of monopoly. Moreover, 
it has long been known that many other 
businesses, especially manufacturing busi- 
nesses, stand in such dependent relations to 
these businesses that they can extend their 
monopolistic character to fields which 
otherwise would be competitive in nature. 
This is especially the case with transpor- 
tation agencies, for, by special rates, they 
xan easily build up favored ones as monop- 
olies. In fact, even unwittingly, favorit- 
ism may creep in and form monopoly. _ It 
is only through the most scrupulous im- 
partiality like’ that of high-minded and 
disinterested judges, having ever in mind 
the danger of monopoly, that equality of 
opportunity for competitors can be main- 
tained. Let us but reflect on the following 
as ways in which inequality of opportunity 
in transportation may arise: (a) general 
facilities, as supplying cars to one compet- 
itor more promptly than to another; (b) 
rushing through the freight of the favored 
shipper while that of another is_ side- 
tracked; (c) furnishing better terminal 
facilities to one person than to another; 
(d) maintenance of such relations between 
various modes of shipment, as, for example, 
between tank-cars and barrels, and_ be- 
tween rail, water and pipe-line transporta- 
tion, that advantages come to some which 
others do not enjoy; (e) classifications of 
freight made and changed to the advantage 
of favored classes; (f) making discrimina- 
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tions in favor of geographical sections in 
the interest of classes of shippers. 

Unless in all the particulars named we 
maintain rigid impartiality like that of the 
clerk at the stamp-window of the post -oftice 
in selling stamps, it is hard to say where 
we shall find the limits of monopoly fifty 
years from now. 

Is it conceivable that even excellent men, 
even those who in their expenditures show 
strongly marked philanthropic traits and 
tendencies, will of their own motion en- 
deavor to maintain competitive equality of 
opportunity for themselves and for others? 
We have a rapidly growing unification of 
coal-carrying and coal-mining interests. 
May we expect that the coal-carriers will 
in every particular treat independent  pro- 
ducers as well as they do themselves in 
their capacity as coal-producers? Was it 
one of the purposes of this consolidation 
to maintain rigid impartiality, and thus 
competitive equality of opportunity? If 
not, what then? 

In casting about for an answer to these 
questions, our attention is attracted by a 
certain general restlessness on the part of 
the public which has invaded even Wall 
Street. The consumers of the country 
believe that monopoly exists and is expand- 
ing rapidly, and it is their conviction, as 
well as that of our courts, that monopoly 
price must mean high price—that if now 
it means in some cases low price, this is a 
mere temporary arrangement. Other pro- 
ducers tremble when they contemplate a 
billion-dollar trust with which they must 
have relations. The wage-earner feels 
that, isolated and alone, he is a pigmy, a 
nothing, when his individual interests are 
pitted against amalgamated hundreds of 
millions, and he is zealous in the forma- 
tion of labor unions to prepare for conflict. 
When the citizen reflects on what is readily 
observable at our various seats of govern- 
ment, he feels that the potentialities of 
political power residing in a billion-dollar 
trust are vague, but certainly vast, perhaps 
illimitable. 

It may be said that we are here speaking 
about psychical states, but psychical states 
are dynamic forces of society. They de- 
serve the most careful and candid consider- 
ation on the part of the publicists. 

The fact of tremendous power concen- 
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trated in the hands of the billion-dollar 
trust is clearly recognized. We find in 
this billion-dollar trust three distinct kinds 
of monopolistic forces, working together 
and strengthening each other, viz., those 
proceeding from sharp limitations of sup- 
ply of valuable minerals; those proceeding 
from patents and secret processes; and 
finally those coming from transportation 
agencies and other similar monopolistic 
pursuits. We find thus what we may call 
monopoly raised to the third power. On 
the other hand, all sources of supply are 
not as yet embraced in this combination 
and potentialities of competition still exist 
here and there, but if untoward events do 
not beset the course of the billion-dollar 
steel trust, its monopolistic power is likely 
to increase. 

We then have to do with a union of 
men, of very exceptional but probably not 
unique ability, who give economic direc- 
tion to a considerable percentage of the 
productive forces—including labor and 
capital—of the entire United States. Prop- 
erty in its nature means exclusive rights 
of control, and these men have in their 
hands these exclusive rights. But our 
bread, our subsistence, comes from the 
operation of productive economic forces. 
Have those who draw this bread from 
these unified productive forces a power 
which brings about that equilibrium which 
maintains interdependence and independ- 
ence? We remember what Shakespeare 
said about economic control: 

‘*“ You take my house when you do take the prop 


That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


While the fact of unprecedented power 
is admitted by our editorial writers, the 
hope is generally expressed that it will be 
used wisely, and sometimes dark hints are 
given as to what may follow if this power 


is misused. Our-magnates have again and 
again been impressively told that the tre- 
mendousness of their power is almost ap- 
palling, and we are then reassured by grave 
utterances concerning the sobering effect 
of power. At bottom, protection is sought 
in the appeal to good will—to the benev- 
olence of our industrial conquerors, our 
economic Alexanders and Cesars. What 
are the lessons of history? Does past ex- 
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perience teach us that we may place our 
hope for economic well-being wholly or in 
part in the benevolence of any class of 
men, even the most estimable? Or, turn- 
ing to the deductive argument, does our 
observation of human nature, even at the 
best, lead us to think this a safe procedure? 
When we question ourselves, do we think 
we could stand such a test? Noteworthy 
and impressive in this connection is the 
following utterance of the late Benjamin 
Harrison: ‘‘The man whose protection 
from wrong rests wholly upon the benev- 
olence of another man or of a congress is a 
slave—a man without rights.’’ 

If we are not quite satisfied with appeals 
to benevolence or even to enlightened self- 
interest, looking ahead and endeavoring to 
avoid remote and long-delayed evils to our 
industrial magnates or their children, we 
must pursue our quest for remedies fur- 
ther. 

One of the first things to be asked is 
this: Admitting that appeals to individuals 
and exhortation addressed to the great gnes 
of the industrial world may produce grati- 
fying individual action, is it possible that 
such individual action can produce a social 
system? There seems to be a growing 
conviction on the part of the general public 
that such is not the case; and in this 
growing conviction is to found the 
explanation of the gratifying fact that we 
are able to find no general inclination to 
blame the men who have played a leading 
role in the vast industrial combinations of 
the present time. The general public is 
awed, almost dazed, by the stupendous- 
ness of industrial events, but reproaches 
are not hurled against our economic kings. 
Mr. Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, 
is reported to have said in Congress that 
as a private citizen he would take ad- 
vantage of conditions favorable to monop- 
oly, but that so far from aiding to pass 
laws calculated to build up monopoly, he 
would do all in his power to defeat any 
proposals for new laws of this character, 
and would likewise exert himself to secure 
the repeal of existing law calculated to 
promote monopoly. There is a general in- 
clination to believe that this is a sound and 
thoroughly ethical course of action; and 
one finds oneself wondering at times how 
many of our magnates are socialists at 


be 
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heart, working out as best they can their 
theories. 

Our presentation of remedies must 
depend upon the kind of society in which 
we believe. Do we desire an essentially 
competitive order of society? If so, 
should remember that if competition is to 
be maintained permanently and to work 
smoothly, with absence of bitterness and 
industrial warfare, the number of competi- 
tors must be large. Farmers cannot com- 
bine into one monopolistic group because 
there are too many of them, and for that 
same reason one farmer does not feel that 
personal blame attaches to his neighbor for 
the low price of wheat. This considera- 
tion of numbers shows us where we may 
and where we may not have competition. 
We see why in the case of the transporta- 
tion agencies, gas-works and many other 
kinds of business, we must have monopoly, 
with an option only between public and 
private monopoly. The present writer has 
already discussed this question in the 
pages of THe CosmopoLtiraNn and need 
not weary his readers by a repetition of 
former arguments. 

If we would 


we 


maintain 


competitive 
equality of opportunity, we must revise 
our patent. laws, and do so in the light 
There are many different 
ways of encouraging and rewarding inven- 
tion outside our patent system, but the 
most conservative proposition for meeting 


of recent events. 


the situation is that of a former Com- 
missioner of Patents, who would have the 
government reserve the right to purchase 
patents and throw them open to public 
use. In this connection, it is well to call 
attention to an impressive occurrence 
which took place a few months ago in 
Madison, Wisconsin, when the legislature 
of that state presented a handsome medal 
to Prof. S. M. Babcock, of the State Uni- 
versity, on account of his valuable inven- 
tions, especially the ‘‘Babcock milk test,’’ 
worth millions upon millions annually to 
the farmers of this country, which he had 
refused to have patented, because he felt 
that as a public servant he ought to give 
the general public the benefits of his in- 
ventions. 

If we would maintain large numbers of 
competitors in a condition of stable equilib- 
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rium, is it not necessary to take up the 
matter of the thorough regulation of be- 
quest and inheritance, including such tax- 
ation of the right to receive property by 
bequest and inheritance as the best expe- 
rience approves? Our evolution along this 
line has indeed already begun and must be 
worked out with reference to American 
conditions. The concentration of industry 
is not the same thing as the concentration 
of fortunes, but under present conditions 
it promotes it powerfully. 

We could continue and mention other 
changes required for the establishment 
and maintenance of competitive conditions, 
among them the reform of the law of pri- 
vate corporations, and, still more important, 
the better administration of the law; also 
the elaboration of a public policy for 
labor, including better methods than we 
have yet devised for industrial conciliation 
and arbitration. We must, in short, in 
our remedies proceed cautiously and ana- 
lytically, if we desire the maintenance of 
our competitive industrial society. 

We have among us those who desire to 
see the old order give way to socialism, 
and these have no patience with the pains- 
taking analysts. They look upon indus- 
trial evolution as moving in one straight 
line to the goal of socialism, by the way 
of private monopoly, and talk about those 
who endeavor to discriminate between mo- 
nopolistic and competitive pursuits as 
‘*prating’’ about two fields of business, et 
cetera. It is possible to allow things to 
drift on as they are going, and what the 
result will be no one is wise enough to 
foresee. It is alleged that one prominent 
economist has in such an event prophesied an 
empire within twenty-five years. While 
most of us think this is an extreme state- 
ment, no one would like to say that we 
have as yet reached a period of compar- 
ative rest in our industrial evolution. 
The present writer does not feel like in- 
dulging in any dogmatism. This is a time 
for review and consideration, and it has 
seemed to him, in the present article, wise 
to throw out and suggest questions rather 
than to answer them. Certain it is that 
we need all the help which it is possible 
for us to receive from free and untrammeled 
scholarship and wise statesmanship. 
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‘‘And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear day and night. 
morning thou shalt say, would God it were even! 


morning !’’—Deuteronomy. 
XXIX. 

N the library sat a tweed-clad Nessie, 
with her feet on the fender, pointing, 
ludicrously minute, toward the faint wood- 
fire (for misery made her cold, despite the 
glorious sunshine); in one hand was a 
pocket-handkerchief, large enough to re- 
ceive five or six moderate-sized tears, in 
the other a cup of tea. These she bran- 
dished at a patiently sympathetic Helen. 

‘*But, really, Nessie,’’ the latter was re- 
peating for the tenth time, ‘‘is it not 
foolish of you not to wait for the answer 
to Lebel’s telegram?’’ 

‘*T guess there being no answer is a bad 
sign,’’ cried the anxious wife, and rattled 
her tea-cup vindictively. ‘‘I hope you’ll 
feel sorry, Helen, when you find out how 
rashly you judged a poor dying man. He 


mayn’t have been a pattern; but, after all, 
you shouldn’t forget he is my husband. 
If you come to think of it,’’ she added whim- 
peringly, ‘‘he must be pretty bad to have 


asked for so little. He m—m—must 
have been quite delirious!’’ 

The scrap of a pocket-handkerchief was 
here flung over the scrap of a face, and 
Madame Rodriguez surrendered herself to 
woe just as Jean the footman made his en- 
trance with the expected dispatch upon 
his salver. 

‘‘A telegram for madame. Monsieur le 
docteur sent it,’’ he explained, roiling his 
eyes with all the French servant’s open 
sympathy for his superior’s distress. 

The Duchess took the folded slip and 
dismissed the man with her friendly gest- 
-ure. Then she laid the missive on Nessie’s 
knee. The small olive fingers clutching 
the handkerchief were shifted sufficiently 
to allow a corner of a black eye to peer 
down suspiciously at the blue document. 

‘*Don’t be afraid,’’ said the Duchess, 
unfailingly amused by her friend’s odd 
gestures, which always reminded her of 
some small, innocent animal: bird, kitten 
or squirrel. ‘‘Don’t be-afraid,’’ said she; 
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(Continued).—A WEEK LATER. 


In the 
And at even thou shalt say, would God it were 


‘‘it must be good news, or Lebel would 
not have sent it to us like this.’’ 

Here both the black eyes came into 
view. They looked at Helen, blinking 
once or twice. An expression of relief, 
succeeded by a dawning fury, first relaxed 
and then tightened the pretty, impish face. 

Madame Rodriguez shook the telegram 
open and sprang to her feet. Her features 
became suffused with a dark flush. She 
opened her mouth and choked silently. 

‘*Nessie!’’ The Duchess was frightened. 
Could the doctor, after all, have sent her 
evil tidings so brutally? 

Nessie gave a gasp, 
harsh, loud laughter. 

‘‘Famous! Oh, famous!’’ she cried. 
‘*Listen.’’ Her hands shook as she lifted 
the sheet and read aloud, her voice rising 
almost to a shriek. ‘‘Listen: 


then broke into 


‘* *No case typhus in any hotel here. 
Gentleman called Rodriguez perfectly well. 
At present in Casino pigeon-shooting match. 
Evidently some mistake.—ScuRreErBeEr.’ ”’ 


‘‘Dear Nessie,’’ cried Helen, and en- 
eircled her friend with her arms, ‘‘I am so 
eyad !”” 

‘*Glad?’’ echoed Nessie. ‘‘Glad!’’ Her 
gathering fury overflowed; she flung off 
the embrace. ‘‘Helen, you make me tired. 
Glad, indeed! Glad to see me bamboozled 
and insulted and betrayed by that—that 
nigger! Oh, oh!’’ She beat the air with 
her hands. ‘‘I’ll never believe another 
word he says—no, not if he were a corpse 
before me. Oh, oh, oh!’’ 

‘‘Hush!’? cried the Duchess. ‘‘Take 
care, dear. If the child were to come in!’’ 

If one thing is repugnant to a habit- 
ually self-controlled nature, it is the loss of 
personal dignity in another. Helen’s tone 
was rebuking, and Nessie was quick to 
feel it so. She turned off the rattling 
artillery of her anger with the most sur- 
prising sharpness and glared a full five 
seconds in silence. Then, with a subdued 
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intensity of indignation every whit as 
effective: ‘‘Oh,’’ she remarked wither- 
ingly, ‘‘I won’t pervert your precious 
innocent. I'll goto my room. Yes, yes, 
I will, I'll go and write to my lawyer.’’ 
She rose. ‘‘As for that child, as you call 
her,’’ she continued, ‘‘I guess I couldn't 
teach her anything, good or bad. 
I guess she’s the only girl I ever saw that 
would about match Rodriguez for slyness.”’ 

The door was banged. Every recognized 
feminine petulance was Nessie’s. 

Helen flushed angrily in her turn. ‘‘Oh, 
poor Nessie! How unjust, how wicked! 


m9 


How sorry she will be in a minute or two! 
XXX. 

‘‘May I ask,’’ said the Marquise de 
Lormes with elaborate politeness, ‘‘if that 
was the young person whom they call 
Mademoiselle Gioja who was sitting with 
you just now?’’ 

Sailing down the terrace at the end of 
her afternoon constitutional, she had come 
upon her eldest son at the very moment 


when, fired with new resolution, he was 


about to seek the Duke. 
The purple silk was kilted up at inter- 


vals by the simple expedient of loops of 
elastic and buttons (an elegant reminiscence 
of the days of crinoline), and displayed 
the famous Church feet which neither age, 
corpulence nor even (oh, horror!) elastic- 
side boots could altogether rob of shape- 
liness; a Swiss garden-hat was tied with 
great precision under the second chin; 
gray silk mittens incased the plump, be- 
jeweled hands. 

‘‘How mother has got herself up!’’ 
thought Dodd, unfilially, as his first glance 
fell upon her. But the second swiftly 
corrected the hasty impression. The Mar- 
ian Church who, in her girlhood, had ruled 
over hundreds of slaves in her beautiful 
Southern home, had found ample scope for 
her imperious nature in the social position 
given by her second marriage, a position 
which cut her off, as one among the elect, 
from the common herd of mortals. The 
rest of the world outside the ‘‘ Almanach de 
Gotha’’ was to the Marquise de Lormes (née 
Church) what the colored people had been 
on her father’s estate—just human beings 
whom Providence had manifestly destined 
to be useful to her and her peers. Noth- 
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ing is more imposing to others than such 
an intimate conviction of superiority; and 
George Dodd’s second reflection, under his 
mother’s cold, rebuking eye, was decidedly 
one of more respect. 

‘‘By Jingo, she’s a regular Queen of 
Sheba,’’ was the reversed judgment. 

‘‘T rather think it was Mademoiselle 
Gioja,’’ he said, answering her acid ques- 
tion good-naturedly. ‘‘Yes, I rather think 
it was.”’ 

Even if he would in- 
clined to recognize the right of a mother’s 
interference in so private a concern asa man’s 
love, she had herself so deliberately for- 
feited all such right of her own choice that 
he was the more disposed to meet her present 
attitude with humorous indifference. 

' “*Indeed!’? She lowered her white silk 
parasol with the fringes—the same parasol 
that had first been upheld to shut out from 
the young Marquise de Lormes’ ‘‘Legiti- 
mist’’ eyes the shocking sight of the up- 
start woman whom Paris called the Em- 
press Eugénie. ‘‘Indeed!’’ 

‘*Well, ma’am?’’ said her son, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

His tone, his look, the sound of the 
words, evoked an odious memory. Among 
his other shortcomings, George had been 
tactless enough to inherit a remarkable 
likeness to his father. Actual hostility 
began to gleam behind the mere coldness 
of the Marquise’s eye. 

‘‘In this country,’’ she said, ‘‘it is not 
customary for gentlemen to engage young 
ladies in conversation by 
secluded spots.’’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ said Mr. Dodd, with 
a maliciously exaggerated twang, ‘‘I had 
something very particular to say to that 
young lady, and I don’t happen, you see 
(thank my Maker!), to belong to this 
country.’’ i 

Madame de Lormes’ hand shook, but she 
continued as if she had not heard her son’s 
remark : 

‘‘In this country, in our society, if a 
young girl so far forgets proprieties as to 
have clandestine meetings with gentlemen, 
it is supposed to be the part of the gentle- 
man to refrain from taking advantage of 
such immodest behavior, were it only out 
of respect to those whose hospitality he is 
enjoying.’’ 


ever have been 


themselves in 
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The cool bronze of the sailor’s cheek 
deepened to copper; he had a slow temper, 
but it was ill to subdue when once kindled, 
and it was now beginning to smolder. He 
drove his hands into his pockets and faced 
his formidable mother squarely. 

‘‘Look here, mother,’’ he still 
good-humoredly, but with a note of warn- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t think I’ve made much out 
of those last remarks of yours. Yet, all 
the same, it strikes that they aren't 
altogether dictated by a spirit of kindness 
either toward myself or toward’’—he _hes- 
his voice softened—‘‘toward Miss 
Joy. In case you feel inclined to steer any 
further on the same course, I think it’s 
just as well to let you know that the young 
lady in question is going to be your own 


said, 


me 


itated, 


daughter-in-law.’’ 

‘*Going to be my daughter-in-law !’’ 
Madame de Lormes’ 
but her lips formed the words in dumb 
show. She tottered and had to. support 
herself on the handle of the fringed parasol. 
Then the power of expression returned to 
‘*Going to be my daughter- 


horror was voiceless, 


her in force. 
in-law !’’ she said, in bass tones that would 
have made the fortune of a tragedian. 
George Dodd was extremely amused, 
more so perhaps than the occasion seemed 
to warrant. He was as good a fellow as 
ever breathed, but he had old _ scores 
against his mother’s vicarious pride of birth. 
‘*Yes—if your son can make her so,’’ 
he affirmed, and showed all his strong teeth. 
The unmistakable mischievousness in his 
expression struck the Marquise with a new 
horror almost too hideous to be formulated. 
‘*Is it possible, sir, that you can refer 
to my son, the Marquis de Lormes?’’ ejac- 
and only (as she afterward 
in the Rue St. 
heaven 


ulated she; 
averred to a kindred soul 
Dominique) the benevolence of 
itself kept her from swoonjng on the spot. 
Whether or not the benevolence of heaven 
was actively engaged upon sustaining the 
lady at that certain that 
what commoner mortals would call plainly 
a good hot temper had something to do 
with the stiffening of her frame. 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ said the sailor; ‘‘I refer 
to your son Lieut. George P. Dodd.’’ 
Then he added in his coolest American, 
with that quaint emphasis on the unim- 
portant word which, in some inexplicable 


moment, it is 
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fashion, gives such extraordinary pointed- 
ness to a deliberate phrase: ‘*And, ma’am, 
I will add that if I could think that little 
individual capable even of the thought of 
making such a choice for himself, he would 
rise considerably higher in my estimation 
now. To be frank with 


than he stands 


you, ma’am, he doesn’t stand at any giddy 


altitude there at present.’’ 

These words, while they removed the 
great lady’s first appalling anxiety, added 
considerably to her anger. 

‘‘T might have known,’’ she began, icy 
on the surface of her boiling heat, ‘‘that 
from a Marquis de Lormes I need have no 
fear of such degradation.”’ 

‘*Degradation! Go slow, if you please,’ 
said the man, warningly mild. 

‘*But, however you may forget,’’ she 
went on with a deadly flow of words, 
‘‘vour duties as a son—and indeed it is 
but what I have been so well accustomed 
to almost from your very birth—-— 
interrupted he, speaking 
when that 
you 


ss 


‘*T imagine, ’ 
in a sort of soliloquy, ‘‘that 
commandment to which I presume 
refer was framed, the Almighty meant it 
for those boys and girls that have a father 
and mother at home to honor. It isn’t so 
very easy to behave scripturally to a parent 
across three thousand miles of ocean.’’ 

Madame de Lormes paused, breathed 
deeply and glared. Then, it being evident 
that her direct attack was likely to be more 
than parried, she went off suddenly at a 
fierce tangent: 

‘*That girl!’’ she said. 
to ask my permission to introduce a person 
of such a description into my family?’’ 

‘*T do not,’’ said Mr. Dodd. ‘‘I merely 
communicate my intention.’’ 

‘*T forbid it,’’ cried the lady. ‘‘Do 
you know, sir, whence she has sprung?’’ 

‘*T do not, ma’am, and I don’t much 
care.’ 

‘*Rash, unhappy man, do you not see 


‘*You presume 


what she is?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the son, ‘‘that’s about it: 
I do see what she is.’’ The slow fire in 
his eye kindled now into flame. 

‘‘Ah, you think you can defy me,”’ 
cried she, almost losing self-control. 
‘*But, thank God,’’ she laughed hyster- 
ically, ‘‘the customs of this country are not 
those of the unbridled land where you were 
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brought up! There are laws, sir, here, 
specially framed to protect families, homes, 
mothers, against such disgrace as you 
would bring upon them; laws to prevent 
the introduction into distinguished house- 
holds of such intriguing upstarts as that 
young person. I shall speak to Helen. This 
affair shall go no further. I shall speak to 
the Duke; he shall refuse his consent.”’ 


She turned and began to move her vast 
proportions with incredible celerity toward 


the house. The man turned also and walked 
beside her with long, easy strides. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to speak to the Duke myself,’’ he said. 


XXXII. 


The relatives of the Marquise de Lormes 
were accustomed to behold that lady moved 
to majestic wrath at least two or three 
times in the course of the day. There 
were so many in the imperfect world out- 
side her own special radius who offended 
her peculiar sensitiveness, so few even in 
that select circle who understood the true 
inwardness of their position as she did, 
that it was no wonder (as she frequently 
told her that ‘‘the blade was 
wearing out the scabbard.”’ 

Therefore, when she entered into the 
library, breathless from haste, with porten- 
tous storm-clouds lowering upon her massive 
brow, the three who were seated in such ap- 
parent comfort round the tea-table beheld 
these symptoms without much surprise. 

Helen, busy in the preparation of fresh 
tea, drew a slight sigh which breathed 
more of resignation than anxiety. If Joy, 
crouching by her side, pensive and quiet 
upon a little had not as swiftly 
veiled the upward glance she cast upon the 
new-comer, cool contempt would have been 
the emotion read in the unchildlike eyes 
of the child-face. Totol, with a large 
piece of cake sticking in one lean cheek, 
stopped his busy jaws for a second to gaze 
with protruding orbs and to draw his lips 
into an expressive voiceless whistle; he 
then rounded his little shoulders philosoph- 
ically and went on with his mastication. 

‘*Tiens, maman in a rage again!”’ 

George Dodd followed his mother into 
the room with an exaggerated sea-lurch, a 
slight smile on his lips and that aggressive 
air of ease and indifference which in some 
natures covers a white heat of indignation. 


confessor ) 


stool, 
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As Madame de Lormes was for the first 
moment or two quite incapable of speech, 
he took the lead, and, slipping into a chair 
behind Helen, murmured into her ear, 
keeping his eyes on Joy's pale, averted 
cheek the while: 

‘*Helen, you’d best prepare for a squall. 
My mother is in a tantrum this time and 
no mistake.”’ 

‘*My niece,’’ gasped Madame de Lormes, 
‘‘where is your husband?’’ She drew a 
heaving breath, untied the ribbons of her 
hat and flung them over her shoulders. 
Her body was trembling. ‘‘I 
have to speak to the Duke,’’ she con- 
tinued, raising her voice. 

‘*So have I,’’ said Mr. Dodd, quietly. 
He saw the long dark lashes flutter on the 
little rim of white cheek. 

This time Totol was fain to swallow his 
cake with a rapid gulp and to bestow un- 
divided attention to a situation of incom- 
parable interest. He rolled his eyes from 
his mother to his brother, and his quick wits 
leaped to an approximation of the truth. 

In Helen’s mind, too, a prescience of the 
forthcoming began to dawn. 
She also looked from her aunt to her cousin 
wistfully, and then her tender eyes rested 
on the fair head at her knee. The true 
woman’s pity for the maiden upon whose 
young shoulders the weight of life is about 
to be laid, the true woman’s joy in the 
thought of love,a mother’s regret,a mother’s 
anxiety, withal a personal relief at the solu- 
tion of an embarrassing situation—all these 


massive 


disclosure 


feelings were struggling in her heart. 

Madame de Lormes’ voice broke sternly 
upon the momentary silence. 

‘*Helen,’’ it said, ‘*I am sorry to inter- 
rupt your meal, but I must request you to 
have the Duke informed that I desire to 
speak with him here, instantly, in the 
presence of the Marquis de Lormes, my 
son, head of our family.”’ 

Totol here performed the excellent feat 
of presenting a profile of deadly seriousness 
to his mother on the one side, while he 
administered a humorous wink and grimace 
to Helen on the other. 

‘*My son, the Marquis de Lormes, ’’ reiter- 
ated the irate lady, ‘‘and in your presence, 
Helen’’—there was withering reproach in 
her look and tone—‘‘and likewise in the 
presence of Mr. Dodd, my eldest son.’’ 
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My eldest son! Never had the poor lady 
felt the bitterness of this substantial fact so 
keenly as at this moment. She paused here. 

‘*Certainly, aunt,’’ said Helen, nerv- 
ously. ‘‘Joy, my child, do you know 
where the Duke is?’’ 

Joy rose, straight and small and slim; 
stood before her patroness with hanging arms 
and downcast eyes, the picture (thought her 
lover) of all pretty, modest girlishness. 

‘*Yes, godmother,’’ said she. 

Madame de Lormes extended a shaking, 
mittened hand with pointed index. 

‘‘The presence of mademoiselle,’’ said 
she, ‘‘we can dispense with.’’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ drawled Mr. Dodd; ‘‘her 
presence cannot at all be dispensed with. 
I particularly desire that she should hear 
every word I have to say.—The decks are 
cleared for action,’’ he said to himself, 
‘‘and, by George, we’ll fight this business 
out to-day.’’ 

The Duchess hesitated, glanced once 
again from her aunt’s flushed and furious 
countenance to the sailor’s composed feat- 
ures; she met his steady, sea-blue eyes, 
and he smiled at her ever so slightly. His 
square hand rested on the back of her 
chair. The feeling of his presence was 
that of a tower of strength. This was the 
first man she had ever known in whom the 
stress of emotion seemed to increase self- 
control and self-confidence. 

‘*Joy,’’ she said then, very gently, ‘‘try 
if you can find the Duke and tell him that 
I should like to see him here.’’ 

George rose. ‘‘And then, Miss Joy, come 
back yourself, if you please,’’ added he. 

‘*Yes, my child,’’ said Helen: 

The girl moved to the door which Mr. 
Dodd, preceding her, held open for her. 
Madame de Lormes snorted and flung 
herself back in her arm-chair. 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ thought Totol, ‘‘that 
we are turning to the sentimental. Aije, 
aie! It is that that will bore me! 
Luckily,’’ he reflected further, ‘‘we may 
trust the mama to put some life into us.’’ 

Indeed, Madame de Lormes was even 
then collecting her thunders to that intent. 

‘‘T may as well inform you first as last, 
Helen,’’ said she, ‘‘that I utterly and ab- 
solutely refuse my sanction to my son 
George Dodd’s insane purpose. Both the 
Marquis and myself——”’ 
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‘*Well, perhaps it might be useful for 
me to state first, ma’am, what this purpose 
of mine is,’’ cut in George, in his cool, 
slow tone. ‘‘My purpose, Cousin Helen, is 
to marry your adopted daughter, Joy. 
And I’m not very clear in my mind that I 
want anybody’s permission to do so, except 
hers. But,it seems to be part of the cer- 
emony in this house ‘to ask the Duke,’ and 
I don’t mind falling in so far with your 
little French ways. Therefore I am going 
to ask the Duke. There is no harm in 
adding, however, that I don’t care a mite 
what the Duke says on this subject, if 
only she says the right thing. And she’s 
as good as said it already, I may tell you.’’ 

‘*Oh!’? cried Madame de Lormes, and 
‘Oh!’ again. Then with impotent dig- 
nity she declared: ‘‘Understand, Helen, I 
have absolutely refused my consent. Ana- 
tole, Marquis de Lormes, speak you also, 
my son.’’ 

Totol cracked his fingers and drew up 
his knees. His wizened face became con- 
tracted into wrinkles expressive of wisdom 
and benevolence. 

‘*Look here, mama,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I 
don’t mind saying anything in the world 
you fancy. But what is the use? Did I 
not nearly kill myself this morning in the 
rose-garden trying to make him see reason? 
He’s romantic, you see, romantic, and that’s 
the devil! George, my little brother, you 
are shockingly romantic, you know.”’ 

‘*Helen,’’ interrupted the Marquise, who 
would have been a fool indeed not to per- 
ceive that upon the sturdy sailor all her 
energies were wasted, and who, more- 
over, was alarmed by her niece’s silence— 
‘*Helen, I have been more than a mother 
to you: will you, too, turn upon me in my 
old age?’’ 

Struck by the words, Helen looked up, 
and there were tears in her eyes. 

‘*God knows,’’ she cried piteously, ‘‘I 
owe you much, aunt. But what is it you 
vant me to do? Is it not the happiness 
of two young lives that is at stake? Let 
us be patient. I must hear more before I 
speak.’ 

Hear more, when the Marquise de 
Lormes had already given her opinion! 
Astonishment almost suffocated the lady. 

‘‘It is mama who will require her little 
calming drops to-night, oh, yes!’’ reflected 
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the younger son, as he helped himself to 
another sandwich, shaking his head mean- 
while with a reproving expression of coun- 


tenance. 
From the post which he had resumed 
behind Helen’s chair, George spoke aga 
‘‘T am sorry,’’ he said, looking with a 


in. 


sort of compassion at the Marquise’s in- 
flamed countenance, ‘‘to see my mother so 
upset; but I do claim that a man must have 
the right to choose for himself what he 
wants for his own happiness. Helen,’’ he 
went on in a lower voice, ‘‘you'll not try 
to come between me and my _ happiness, 
will you?”’ 

He stretched his hand to her as he spoke, 
and Helen put hers into it. 

‘*No, George,’’ she answered, and was 
once more glad to drown her doubts in 
the depths of his steady eyes. ‘‘If I can 
your happiness, I will.’’ 


help you to 
under her breath she added 


Then smiling, 
as the door opened, ‘‘And here it comes!”’ 


ASS. 

It is easily conceivable that the doomed 
man who feels the end draw near, by 
hideous degrees, with every tick of the 
clock, should hail at last with relief the 


that the inevitable hour has 
more sickening alternations 


announcement 
struck. No 
of hopes and fears now, no more ghastly 
visions in the night, no more impotent 
furies or cold despairs: it is the end! 

When the little tap came to the study 
door (Joy always knew where to find the 
Duke), when Favereau went to open it and 
disclosed the white figure, Cluny felt borne 
in upon him the strong, inexplicable con- 
viction that his hour had come; and at the 
same moment his doubt, his agony, his 
apprehension, were superseded by an ex- 
traordinary quietude. 

‘*Tt is the end,’’ he said to himself with 
stern composure. ‘‘It is the end.’’ 

He smiled as the girl delivered her mes- 
sage: ‘‘The Duke’s presence is desired in 
It was in the fitness of things 
the one to sum- 


the library.”’ 
that her voice should 
mon him to his fate. 

‘*Precede us, mademoiselle, and say that 


be 


we are coming,’’ he replied. 

It was the first time since her entry into 
his house that he had looked at her frankly 
and spoken to her naturally. 
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She had, as usual, her own reasons for 
curtaining her telltale eyes, afire just now 
with expectation. Sut, 
vaguely struck by something unusual, she 
could not refrain from casting a swift, bit- 
ing glance at him before turning away. 
‘*What is it?’’ she said to herself. ‘‘He 
is different. Is it that bad old man? It 
never means good to me when they are 
3ut wait, my Duke, wait ! 


irrepressible 


closeted together. 
I shall make you show your heart.”’ 

Fortune had indeed favored her. The 
plan she had first conceived on the mere 
chance of provoking some expression of 
feeling from the Duke which would give a 
little ease to her hungry heart, had suc- 
ceeded beyond her utmost expectation: 
Dodd's unexpected high-handedness would 
now afford her an opportunity of seeing 
with her own eyes how matters really stood 
with her lover. 

She smiled upon the Her 
quick wits had already rehearsed the whole 
scene, had detail with a 
childish simplicity of confidence mingling 
with the fierceness of her woman’s passion. 
He should not betray himself to the others; 
no, that not in her arrangements. 
But, master of dissimulation 
would be able to interpret his every word, 
his every look. it all! 
First, there would be Monsieur Dodd, with 
(She laughed to herself.) 
Totol would be raging, too. (How droll!) 
The Duke would then how others 
wanted her. Ah, that would strike home! 
Then would come his refusal, of course— 
a dead, point-blank, cold refusal.  ‘‘Im- 
possible! the thing absurd! What reason? 
None. Not to be discussed, that was all. ’’ 
The others would think it all his 
pride. ‘‘A nameless girl marry into his 
family? Not to be thought of!’’ The 
old woman would rejoice. Let her re- 
joice; let them all think what they liked! 
She would just look at the Duke, and the 
Duke would look at her—a long 
look. ‘‘ You know,’’ his eyes would say; 
and, ‘‘J know,’’ hers would answer. That 
was little enough, before heaven! But to 
her destitution, how much! | Ah, 
of that moment when it 
would Great God, how loved 
him! She turned the handle of the 


library door and slipped in, leaving it open. 


thought. 
settled 


every 


was 
as he was, she 


Oh, she could see 


his proposal. 


see 


was 


long, 


her, in 
the sweetness 


come! she 
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As the two men reached the threshold, 
Favereau stopped; his face was troubled. 

‘‘Have you any idea,’’ he whispered to 
the Duke, ‘‘of what this is about?’’ 

‘*Let us go in!*’ said the other, briefly. 
Then he added, quite irrelevantly, ‘* You 
did your best for me, old man, you did 
your best.’’ His eyes were extraordinarily 
bright in his pale face. 

‘‘T must stand by him,’’ resolved Faver- 
eau; and he felt ‘‘the rat, anxiety,’’ gnaw 
at his heart with physical pain. 


XXXII. 


The early autumn dusk was falling after 
the golden day. Shadows were beginning 
to fill the dim heights and corners of the 
library. With the evening had come a 
chilliness over the land—the far-away 
breath of the death that was slowly advanc- 
ing with winter from the north. Logs had 
therefore been piled again on Cluny’s 
never-extinguished fire, and the charming, 
flickering light of the wood-flames danced 
on the group round the tea-table. Now it 
played on the dark gold of Helen’s head, 
now on the pale baby-curls of the girl 
seated by her knee; now it threw the set, 
strong profile of the sailor into high relief, 
or fantastically illumined the little Mar- 
quis’ gnome-like visage. 

The Marquise de Lormes was lying back 
shadow of the 
Favereau 

Helen’s 
remark : 


in her arm-chair under the 
screen; but as the Duke and 
entered, her voice dominated 
greeting and Totol’s jocular 
‘‘Family Council. Sentimental comedy a 
la Feuillet. Beginning of Act II.”’ 
‘*Charles-Edward,’’ intoned the ‘‘mére 
noble,’’ ‘‘I thank you for your prompti- 
tude in coming to my summons. You 
find us in a most painful and anxious situ- 
ation. I look to you, master of this 
house, to uphold me in my maternal rights, 
and to assist me in guarding the family 
Here the fine roundness of her 
voice underwent a sudden icy change. 
‘‘T did not see,’’ she said, ‘‘that you 
were accompanied by Monsieur Favereau. 
Charles-Edward, this is a family matter.’’ 
Favereau laughed. It was impossible 
to be more determined than he was to 
keep his ground, but his manner was 
seemingly that of the utmost alacrity. 
‘‘A thousand pardons!’’ he said. 


dignity.’’ 


eee 
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blush for my indiscretion. But pray for- 
give me, madame. They have so spoiled 
me here by treating me as one of the fam- 
ily that I am sometimes forgetful enough 
really to consider myself as such. I will 
at once retire.’’ 

There was, and at once, of course, the 
protest he expected. Helen stretched out 
her hand to arrest his perfunctory show 
of exit. 

‘*Indeed, we always want your wise head 
and your kind exclaimed, 
‘‘and never more than now.’’ 

‘*Favereau stays.’’ The two words fell 
from the Duke’s lips with a very unusual 
accent of authority. 

Dodd smiled humorously. If any one 
had told him a month ago that he should 
propose for the girl he wanted, ‘‘ French 
fashion, ’’ before a whole roomful of people, 
he would most likely have called him an 
‘‘iridescent ass,’* or some equally pictur- 
esque name. But now—go to! He was 
going to see the matter through in style: 
therefore the more the merrier. 

His mother’s chair creaked under 
impatient movement; flap-flap went her fan 
with an energy calculated, as Dodd said to 
himself, to make them all feel hot. Then 
she spoke again. 

‘*It seems that the whole proceedings 
are to be carried out in a very curious 
fashion. I protest. Helen, before your 
husband, I call upon you again to dismiss 
mademoiselle from a council at which her 
presence is most indecorous.”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle remains, ’’ said the Amer- 
ican. If there had been authority in the 
Duke’s voice, there was mastery in that 
of the sailor. 

Cluny, standing 
criminal should stand in the dock,’’ 
had said to himself, in his new mood of 
ghastly irony—glanced quickly at the last 
speaker. Dodd was still smiling. And 
Cluny, man of nerves as sensitive as a 
woman’s, man of impulses, delicacies, sus- 
ceptibilities, high-strung passions and po- 
etical ideals, knew that in that solid, 
healthy, unemotional frame, behind that 
good-humored mask, sat a spirit of iron 
resolve; and knew too that the collision 
of their fates would be his own doom. 

Then Madame de Lormes, after the 
pause necessary for the controlling of her 


heart,’’ she 


an 


by the table—‘‘the 
he 
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indignation at this monstrous filial disre- 
spect, spoke again. 

‘‘It only remains for me to expose the 
state of affairs to the Duke of Cluny 
——’’ But her rolling period was broken 
into by the American. 

‘‘T take it,’’ said he, ‘‘that, as I am the 
principal person interested, I had better 
take the lead in this show.’’ (The Mar- 
quise subsided with a groan.) ‘‘It isn’t 


anything so out of the way, either,’’ he 


pursued, cheerfully. 

He was quite sure of his girl by this 
time. The little creature (he told him- 
self), for all her funny foreign ways, would 
never have led him on like this if she 
were not in earnest. Now and again, in 
the firelight flashes, he caught a glimpse 
of her cheek, unwontedly crimsoned: and 
his heart leaped. He felt a conqueror’s 
joy in her blushes. And he would not 
spare them; it was part of the sweet pun- 
ishment she deserved for playing with his 
strong man’s love; and the rest of the 
score should be settled in a very little 
while, when his kisses should again bring 
the young blood to her cheeks more hotly 
and more beautifully still. 

‘Tt isn’t anything so much out of the 
way,’’ said he. ‘‘In my country it’s a 
sort of little business which is settled just 
between two, and we consider that the old 
folk don’t come into it at all, except in 
the way of blessing. But being in 
France, and having some very French rel- 
atives, I am willing to conform. Cluny, 
Cousin Helen, I told your adopted daugh- 
ter, Miss Joy, this morning that I thought 
I could make hera good husband. I said to 
her: Would she have me? And she said: 
‘Ask the Duke.’ Well, sir, I do ask.”’ 

Of course, Favereau had known as well 
as all the others what was coming, yet 
from his shaded corner behind the Duke, 
Dodd’s words struck him as with a blow. 
The second pause that followed was awful 
to him, and he thought he could almost 
feel in his own frame the agonized tension 
of his friend’s nerves. 

Madame de Lormes’ rapid breathing be- 
tokened preparation for a fulminating in- 
dictment. But it was Helen who broke 
the silence. She placed her hand on the 
fair head at her knee. 


‘Before we say a word, George,’’ she 
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cried hastily, ‘‘I must know the child’s 
feeling on the matter. We cannot dispose 
of her heart without hearing what it says.”’ 
Her voice was slightly rebuking; her 
cousin, she thought, should not have ex- 
posed the little one to such an ordeal. 
‘*She herself authorized me to speak, 
said Dodd. ‘‘Did you not, Miss Joy?’’ 
Quite unknown to himself, his tone had 
a beautiful inflection of tenderness 
The crouching 


9 


taken 
as he addressed the girl. 
figure here rose to its knees, and Joy, turn- 
ing, leaned her elbows on the Duchess’ 
lap, propped her chin upon her hands 
and fixed her eyes on the Duke. Then she 
said slowly, in her small, deliberate voice: 

‘*T told him to ask the Duke.’’ 

A moment’s silence, full of astonish- 
ment, came upon those in the room, with 
the exception of the two who, alas! knew 
but too well now the solution to the enigma. 
Cluny felt the firelight flicker on his face, 
felt the gaze of general expectancy slowly 
turning upon him, felt, above all, the nar- 
row gleam between Joy’s half-closed lids. 
His soul was numb within him. 

What was this trap she had so evidently 
laid for his fall? How could he so bear 
himself as best to spare Helen and his 
honor? The only emotion left to him was a 
horrible inclination to laugh. ‘‘ His honor !’’ 

Helen’s sweet voice, a little troubled, 
rose again. ‘‘She is right,’’ it said. 
‘After all, it is Cluny who must approve 
or forbid. Cluny?’’ 

The flapping of Madame de Lormes’ in- 
dignant fan ceased; so did Totol’s restless 
finger-cracking and half-suppressed snig- 
gering. Even his small soul felt the in- 
definable coming of the hidden storm. 
Joy’s intent, watching face became trans- 
figured as with some mysterious triumph. 
By her attitude, concealed now from the 
observation of her lover as well as of most 
of the others, her face, in the side glow 
of the fire, illumined also startlingly by an 
inner glow, was in fact then visible only to 
Favereau. 

‘* What is she aiming at?’’ he asked him- 
self in ever-increasing doubt. More than 
once he opened his mouth to interfere, 
and then the old dread of provoking the 
catastrophe it was his purpose to try to 
avert prudently closed it again. 

The Duke stood looking straight before 
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him. Favereau glanced at his face; here 
too he felt he was standing upon unknown 
ground. Of the Cluny, of 
Cluny the inconceivably light-minded, he 
had known every turn; every turn also of 
the weak, despairing sinner shrinking from 
fate; but this Cluny, wrapt in himself, 
cold and disdainful and apart, he did not 
know. He could not forecast a single 
one of his actions. Here was no acting 
as in that first trial of strength with Joy 
just a week ago; here was now no cloak of 
comedy thrown over raw despair. This 
sudden and extraordinary quietude reached, 
Favereau felt, to the spirit; and this it 
was which made it seem so ghastly. ‘‘He 
looks like death!’ thought Favereau, and 
fantastic shapes of fear began to flit in his 
overstrained mind. The strongest motive- 
power of the Duke’s life, he knew, was a 
certain fastidious, one-sided and specious 
sense of personal honor, quite distinct from 
pride of race on the one hand or moral 
principle on the other. And now, by his 
own deed and by the fearful force of retrib- 
utive coincidence, the man had_ been 
brought into a quagmire where, turn as he 
might, every step must plunge him into 
deeper infamy. 

It seemed to Favereau as if he himself 
had struck the death-blow of his friend a 
few minutes ago by those words of des- 
as if with 


incorrigible 


perate advice, ‘*‘Let honor go!”’ 
the death of Cluny’s honor the soul of 
the man had died too, and this were now 
a mere ambulating corpse, moved by some 
unnatural power that was not of the soul. 


The suspense might have lasted about a 
minute. The contented smile had gradu- 
ally disappeared from George Dodd’s lips; 
his face had become set into massive grav- 
ity. When Madame de Lormes began to 
agitate her fan once more, this time with 
triumphant beat, he remarked, very quietly : 

_‘*Whatever your objections are, Cluny, 
hadn’t you better give them a name?’’ 

Helen put out a deprecating hand. 

‘* Wait, George,’’ she said. Then she 
turned toward her husband. ‘‘Cluny,’’ 
she pleaded, ‘‘we must seem romantic, 
foolish people, and you must be quite sur- 
prised at this scene. But the fact is’’— 
she hesitated—'‘‘the fact is, Aunt Harriet 
thinks——’’ Again she broke off. ‘‘ Dear 
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Aunt Harriet, don’t be angry with me; 
surely it is good to put aside conventions 
now and again——”’ 

Here Madame de Lormes gave an angry, 
contemptuous laugh, at the end of which 
she drew in her breath with a hissing 
sound. This with her was the heralding 
of that indignation that is beyond words. 
Helen knew the symptom well. Troubled, 
yet nevertheless courageous, she pursued: 

‘*Cluny, here are two, I think, that love 
Am I right, Joy?”’ 

The elbows 


each other. 

She paused for a second. 
propped upon her lap trembled, but no 
word came from the girl’s lips. Unwaver- 
ingly as the cat watches the bird, Joy was 
watching her victim. 

‘*Cluny,’’ then cried the Duchess, the 
unknown trouble that seemed to be closing 
around her giving a piteousness, almost a 
sharpness, to her accents that cut Favereau 
to the heart—*‘Cluny; shall we not make 
it easy for them to be as happy as we are? 
Cluny, in the name of our love——’’ Her 
voice broke off; never before had she 
called upon him unanswered. The strange- 
ness, the terror, of his silence brought a sob 
to her throat, a mist to her eyes. Once 
more a heavy stillness fell upon them all. 

Suddenly the girl sprang to her feet, 
and her shrill cry resounded and echoed 
through the vast, dim room. It was a cry 
of delight, of victory: 

‘‘The Duke refuses his 


9 


refuses ! 


consent. He 


XXXIV. 


‘‘Upon my word!’’ said Madame de 
Lormes. But nobody heeded her, for the 
Duke of Cluny was speaking at last. 

Upon the hearth a couple of logs had 
fallen apart with a crash, and tongues of 
yellow flame were leaping up the chimney. 
Even in this rosy firelight-glow the face of 
the master of the house showed livid. Yet 
—terrible contrast !—it was smiling. 

‘*You mistake, mademoiselle. Why 
should I refuse my consent to your mar- 
riage? On the contrary, should I not be 
gratified at seeing your future so unexpect- 
edly, so well, provided for?’’ 

His accent was very quiet, the words 
perfectly well chosen and natural, yet 
every one, except Madame de Lormes, 
whose narrow brain was filled by her own 
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absorbing grievances, felt that the some- 
thing abnormal, the something terrible, in 
the situation had become intensified. 
Helen, fighting against her intangible 
fear, with all sublime confidence in 
those she loved and all her passionate hu- 
man instinct for happiness, became dimly 
conscious in her trouble that Joy, with 
the movement of some little wild animal, 
was crouching up against her once again. 
Then her ear was horribly struck by thin, 
strangled tones, in which she could hardly 


her 


recognize Joy’s small, girlish voice: 

‘‘Say it again! Say you wish for this 
marriage.’ 

It was her husband who was thus called 
upon! 

‘‘Joy!’’ Helen cried out, as if she had 
been struck. 

Cluny still smiling. 
again?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Why, a 
times, if you will. It is naturally my wish 
to see you comfortably settled.’’ é 

Favereau had already half risen, with 
hand outstretched, but could not stop the 
words. Some intuition of the strange 
workings of the girl’s mind had flashed 
into his own. The miserable creature still 
loved her betrayer to this desperation; and 
Cluny . . . What devil possessed the 
man to answer her thus! 

Now it had come! 

There was a breathless pause: time just 
sufficient for’ the words to sink with their 
full meaning into Joy’s heart. Then she 
was up like a fury, her hands in her hair 
—another Joy that none (not even Cluny) 
knew, the savage, passionate girl-woman 
of the single idea, of the hopeless longing. 
‘‘Comfortably settled! Say married off, 
got rid of! And what if I can 
now give no man the love he has the right 
to look for in his wife?’’ 

‘*Child!’’ exclaimed Helen, rising too. 
But shrill cut the 
woman’s accents. 

‘*What if I had given my love, given it 
once for all, and all else had been taken 
from me!’’ 

This ery of the naked soul, with its aw- 
ful self-revelation, cast dismay in the room. 


‘*Say it 
hundred 


was 


Joy’s voice across 


Helen’s arms were flung round the girl, 
her hand laid on the terrible quivering lips. 

*‘Hush, hush, my poor child! You can- 
not know what you are saying.’’ 
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Around her own heart she felt the dark 
waters closing: that unknown sorrow she 
had always dreaded, she knew, as yet with- 
out reason, was upon her at last! True to 
the practice of her life, her single thought 
for the one that seemed to need her 

But Joy struck at her, flung her 


was 
help. 
touch away. 

‘‘Oh, leave me alone; your caresses have 
stifled me long enough!”’ 

It was to Helen as if the first wave of the 
dark sea had broken over her; the taste of its 
unspeakable bitterness was upon her 
mouth. 
forward. 
Helen’s 


Favereau came One compre- 


hensive glance took in stricken 
face, Joy’s distorted mask, Cluny’s coun- 
tenance of death, and the sailor’s profile, 
set as into lines of granite. And hope- 
lessly he resolved to make his last effort. 
It was a gallant one; he even laughed. 
‘*May I suggest,’’ he said, ‘‘that the 
lady has been subjected to a very 
She nervous 
She certainly does not know 
Helen, a glass of sal 


and let Blan- 


young 


D> 
r 


trying 


oS 


ordeal? seems of a 
temperament. 
what she is saying. 
volatile for mademoiselle, 
chette take her to her room.”’ 
Like a wildcat Joy turned 
‘*You shall not stay my mouth again, you 
—you old liar!’’ 
Helen stood still, after one look at her 
husband. 
‘* Quite 
smilingly meeting the girl’s onslaught. 
George Dodd’s figure now suddenly rose, 
He began to speak, in 


on him. 


hysterical,’’ said Favereau, 


square and large. 
a tone of ominous gentleness. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir; I can’t agree 
with either the Duchess or you. Miss Joy 
seems to me to know remarkably well what 
she does mean, on the contrary. She has 
said too much, or too little, to stop now.”’ 

Here Favereau committed what he after- 
ward recognized as the irretrievable mis- 
take of endeavoring to enlist the American 
on his side. 

‘*For God’s sake, Mr. Dodd!’’ he whis- 


pered in his ear, catching him at the same 
time by the hand with a pressure at once 


of warning and of appeal. 

Mr. Dodd disengaged his sturdy fingers 
with great composure. 

‘‘Look here, Monsieur Favereau,’’ he 
said almost genially, ‘‘I don’t quite see 
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where you come in, sir. Just take my ad- 
vice, sit down and hold your tongue.”’ 

Poor Favereau forced out another laugh, 
hardly so successful as the first. 

‘*‘Shame, Mr. Dodd,’’ he cried. ‘‘What 
monstrous significance are you attaching 
to a school-girl’s nonsense!’’ (Oh, he 
thought, if he could only get the women 
Helen away at least, he could 
deal with the men.) And turning to the 
Duchess, he cried, with the first impa- 
tience he had ever shown her: ‘‘For God's 
sake, Helen, take that girl out of the room. 
Mr. Dodd must wait for his explana- 
tion.”’ 

The sailor’s deliberate answer was fore- 
stalled by Joy herself. 

‘Mr. Dodd shall have his explanation 
now: As the love of another man, I refuse 
to become his wife.’’ 

Favereau threw up his hands and with- 
drew to stand beside Cluny. The latter 
slowly folded his arms. The horrible smile 
had left his face: something of the old 
sweet look had come back to it. He gave 
one glance at his friend, and in it Favereau 
read the cry of his own heart, ‘‘ All is 


away, get 


go 
over . 


Helen caught the hack of a chair to 
keep herself from falling. But Joy, by 
her side, stood erect. Dodd ad- 
vanced two steps and took the girl’s wrist 
gently between his finger and thumb. 

‘‘Just repeat that, Miss Joy,’’ he said. 
‘* Another man’s love?”’ 

If his voice was cold, it still had the 
usual gentleness of its inflection when ad- 
dressing her. She flung back her head 
and looked at him full. A marked change 
broke for a second the placidity of his 
features; for one instant horror leaped into 
his eyes. Then he dropped her hand and 
drew back quietly. 

The thin barrier which had kept Joy’s 
passion from absolutely riding over her self- 
control now snapped. She broke into a 

shrieking laugh. 

“aiis: Jove? .  . 
have been his slave 
word, for a_ look, 
still !’’ 

She clasped her hands to her heart and 
swayed as she drove the words at Cluny, 
her eyes straining across the dusk which 
the falling flame had left in the room 


very 


I’d 
For a 
slave 


His slave! 
all my life! 
I'd be his 
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toward his motionless, rigid figure. ‘‘One 
she repeated, and 
The flame leaped up 


look, one sign!’’ 


paused, breathless. 


again, Cluny’s face appeared with com- 
pressed lips and downcast eyes for a second 


against the gloom. Then in the darkness 
Joy gave acry: ‘‘Oh!’’ 

It was the cry of a creature wounded to 
death. 

Indistinctly Favereau’s figure was seen 
to advance, but instantly the American's 
voice struck in like a knife. 

‘*Monsieur Favereau,’’ he said, ‘‘if you 
offer to say another word, I’ll knock you 
down.’’ 

There fell another terrible pause—the 
pause between the lightning and the crash 
—into this the Lieutenant dropped two 
more words: 

‘*His name?’’ 

‘*Turn on the light!’’ called Joy, ina 
clear, high voice. 

: XXXV. 

George Dodd sprang to the switch: 
light flooded the room. Helen had covered 
her eyes with her hands. Cluny’s attitude 
had not changed. Joy shot forth a point- 
ing finger, the devil of love turned to hate 
glaring phosphorescent out of her eyes. 

‘*Look at him!’’ she said briefly. 

Mr. Dodd looked. ‘‘Aha!’’ said he. 
That was all. 

‘‘Don’t you see the girl’s*mad!’’ cried 
Favereau, in loud, angry tones. 

‘*Mad! Am I?’’ And she had been 
afraid of this man! ‘‘*Yes, I was mad. I 
am mad still, if you call that madness. I 
shall be mad till I die. Oh, a month ago 
I was sane, a month ago I was honest, a 
month ago——’’ The slender arms were 
flung out with a gesture of unconscious 
pathos toward Helen. ‘‘A month ago I 
was almost what she believed me. I was 
innocent, I was a child—child enough at 
least to believe that when a man offered 
saresses and kisses it meant that he loved; 
innocent enough to think that love meant 
happiness; innocent enough to think that 
for every girl there was a man, somewhere, 
ready to give her his love; that she had 
only to look around the world to meet him! 
Oh!’’ With tearing, claw-like fingers she 
clutched at the masses of her yellow hair 
and drew them back. Her little face, 
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thus exposed to the brilliant light, was 
marked with haggard lines of fury that 
robbed it of all youth. ‘‘Oh,’’ she went 
on, drawing fresh breath with a sobbing 
gasp, ‘‘my hair had been tied up for the 
first when I met the man who I 
thought my own! Oh, you 
know him, all of you! Do you think I had 
a chance against him? I gave all he asked 
And what did he give me?’ A new 

A wild 
thousand 


time 


was to be 


—all! 
self, of knew nothing. 
beast gnawing at my heart, a 
fiends to tear and mock at me, and’’—she 
her throat with frenzied hands, 


which I 


caught at 
and the next moment the pearls fell in a 
milk-white hail from her outflung hands 
and bounded and rolled in every direction 
on the polished floor—‘‘and a necklace of 
pearls !”’ 

Then stillness for one hideous half-min- 
ute. A moaning sob came from Madame 
de Lormes, a sudden deep breath from the 
American. The others seemed held as by 
aspell. And Helen stood as before, with 
hidden eyes. j 

Joy gathered her failing physical 

strength together to hurl forth to the utter- 
most her love, her passion, her despair, her 
vengeance. 
She’’—point- 
at her 
factress—'‘‘she can prate of her love for 
him, she the cold saint, who would not as 
much as dip the tip of her finger into sin 
for his sake. I—I’d have lied, I’d have 
betrayed the whole world, I’d have sinned 
and sinned and died a thousand deaths for 
another single kiss, for of his old 
looks. I’d have done anything he wished, 
if he had But now, now, this 
awful madness that he has left in my soul 
has nailed his love to my heart. Oh, 
God!’’ she screamed, as if in actual phys- 
ical pain, and stopped, breathless, pant- 
ing. 

The American’s voice, with its unnatural 
every-day tone, was now uplifted: 

‘*Well, you Duke of Cluny, what have 
you to say?’’ 

‘‘Aye, speak,’’ cried Joy, exhausted, 
yet still horribly upheld by the strength 
‘*Speak, Duke of Cluny, 
alias Monsieur le Chevalier. Defend your- 
self—deny. It is a chance resemblance, 


‘*T gave him such love! 


ing a contemptuous finger bene- 


one 


chosen. 


of her rage. 
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is it not?’’ 

upon her lips. 
never met, 
the 


sieur le 


Livid laughter writhed 

‘‘The Duke of Cluny 
never could met, 
nameless Joy before! Mon- 
Chevalier did, it! <A 
moment’s amusement, a whim, a pastime 
for a dull hour. The toy is broken, throw 
it away !”’ 

Her voice suddenly failed; 
herself face forward on the cushions of the 
With light head 
craned forward, strong lower jaw slightly 


have 
Or if 
what of 


she flung 


divan. short, steps, 


shot out, blue eyes extraordinarily pale 
and luminous, their pupils contracted to a 
pin’s point, George Dodd advanced upon 
Cluny. 

The 


his 


Duke 


upon 


stood in the same attitude, 

the but at the 
sailor's approach he raised them and looked 
steadily at the threatening face. 

‘* Well, sir?’?’ said Mr. Dodd. 
have you to say?’’ 

Very gently, very wearily, 
swered, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ 

‘‘Do you deny everything, 

‘*T deny nothing.’’ 

The American still a moment in 
the same poised attitude of instant menace. 
He shifted his tigerish eyes to the little 
white figure the sofa, and his 
heart contracted and the blood 
fiercely to his brain. The pathos of his 
pretty dream shattered into this mire 
wrought him brief he 
looked back again at the Duke and saw 
the world red. 

‘*Bastard Stuart as 


eyes ground ; 


‘* What 
Cluny an- 


then?’’ 


stood 


prone on 


surged 
madness: 


upon 


you 


Oe rs 
would you palm off your discarded mistress 
upon me!’’ 

As he spat the words at Cluny, he raised 
his hand and struck him on the cheek. 


And 
facing 
had so 
jured. 

In the 


still 
he 
in- 


motionless, 
the man 
unwittingly 


Cluny — stood 
with patient 
deeply 


eyes 


yet so 


the sudden 
kept erect 


rush, 
of voices, 


the uproar, 
clamor Helen still 
for one wonderful moment of endurance. 
Then the bitter waters closed above her 
head. She gave a great cry: 

‘*Oh, I am falling, falling, falling !’’ 

And Monsieur Favereau, springing 
forward, caught the stricken figure in his 
arms. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE IDEAL HUSBAND. 


By LAVINIA HART. 


T’S a mistake to suppose that the ideal 
husband is the handiwork of the ideal 
wife. He isn’t. He’s a species distinct, 
rare, coveted, and not dependent for fun- 
damental principle upon the woman he 
marries. 

In witness whereof is the established 
hopelessness of marrying a man to reform 
him; and likewise the not infrequent in- 
stance of a thoroughly noble and unselfish 
husband with a most unworthy wife. 

The ideal husband is the direct result, 
first, of his mother’s training; second, of 
his early environment and the character 
and habits that environment has created; 
and third, of the progressive decade in 
which he has developed, a decade of 
higher standards, greater requirement and 
magnificent fulfilment. 

The ideal husband is essentially a twen- 
tieth-century innovation. The _ virtues 
which make him ideal were not virtues 
in the past. His liberality would have 
shocked his ancestors; his attitude of 


equality toward the sex of his mother 


would have wounded their vanity, and 
his wholesome unselfishness, resulting 
from these virtues and acting like leaven 
in the loaf of marital happiness, would 
have taught them lessons filled with greater 
spiritual truth and beauty than orthodox 
creeds and Puritan customs. 

One hundred years ago, men and women 
knew but little of each other. Women 
feared and obeyed their husbands; men 
protected and directed their wives. Wo- 
man’s work was limited to housework and 
the needle, which occupation had nothing 
in common with the ambitions of men. 
Woman’s education was limited by inferior 
and incomplete schooling facilities, with 
sometimes a course on the melodeon, to 
make her amusing. Woman had no legal 
' status after marriage. When she dropped 
her name for her husband’s, she dropped 
all individuality, relinquishing her rights 
to hold property, to collect any wages she 
might earn, to govern the lives of the 
children she might bear. 

Can women be censured if, confined in 
a measure already too small, they did not 
grow? Can we marvel that they did not 


idealize when even the practical was be- 
yond their reach? Could they have 
climbed to the heights with every means 
of ascent shut off, while men, who made 
the laws of society and state, refused to 
place the steps for them? 

And who were the great losers by those 
conditions? Our forefathers! If their 
wives had been their helpmates, instead 
of their housekeepers; their equals, rather 
than their inferiors; intellectually matched 
with them, rather than outclassed—if the 
bond of sympathy that welds together on 
a common basis the ideal married man and 
woman of to-day had sweetened and up- 
lifted the marriage relations of those pio- 
neer days, creating the perfect understand- 
ing that results in mutual benefit and 
strength—what strifes might not have been 
saved, what suffering spared, what good 
increased, what progress hastened! And 
what a generation the present might have 
been, with its birthright of perfect har- 
mony and its motherhood of splendid, 
competent women! 

The ideal wife does not make the ideal 
husband. When man reaches a marriage- 
able age, his habits have taken firm root, 
and his tendencies are so closely knit they 
admit of little stretching. But the ideal 
wife has a great deal to do with the ideal 
husbands of the future; for mothers are 
the women who make men. To them 
comes the responsibility of laying the cor- 
ner-stone for future homes or the mock- 
eries of homes. To them comes the oppor- 
tunity to bend the twig while it is tender, 
and start it firm and straight on its up- 
ward growth. The ideal mother gives to 
her sons a heritage of mental, physical and 
spiritual health, and devotes her energies, 
during their childhood, to developing that 
heritage to the full extent. First she 
teaches them the value of physical health, 
for this very practical branch of an ethical 
training is the rock on which the ideal 
rests. No chronic dyspeptic ever made an 
ideal husband; and no sufferer from gout 
ever maintained the moderate temperament 
essential to the father who would be an ex- 
ample to his sons. Physical health is the 
soil from which spring flowers of mental 
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and spiritual loveliness. From it grow, 


with a luxuriant naturalness which cultiva- 
tion cannot bring, cheerfulness, self-con- 
trol, truth, faith, generous impulse, and 
poise in the judgment of human nature 


and human motives. The mother who 
neglects either to develop the physical 
health of her children or to impress upon 
them its importance, does not fulfil the 
duty which parenthood demands, and lays 
up for herself, for them-and for their future 
families misery and disappointment. 

Nor is indifference to these rules, or 
ignorance of them, the only means by 
which infant constitutions are ruined and 
infant possibilities laid low. There are 
more sons pampered into selfishness by the 
overindulgence of their mamas than can 
ever be coaxed or threatened into gener- 
osity by the wives who must bear with 
them. It may sound far-fetched to say 
that a stick of candy, or a woolly dog, or 
a toy Indian, more or less, conceded to the 
demands of the young king of the house- 
hold, will seriously affect the happiness of 
some unsuspecting little maiden, who is 
still too young to conjure up ideals of the 
man she would marry; but this neverthe- 
less is true. Men, even the worthy ones 
who will make sacrifices in the big things, 
which women cannot nerve themselves to 
meet, are proverbially selfish in all those 
little things that make or mar the life of 
every day. Yet men do not realize that 
they are selfish, because it has come to be 
a part of them, made so in the days when 
their mothers, not they, were responsible 
for their ethical acquisitions. 

The mistake made by most mothers is 
in beginning too late. When their idolized 
offspring have remained out several even- 
ings until ten or eleven, and answer the 
solicitous ‘‘Where have you been?’’ with 
an indefinite ‘‘Out,’’ a sense of responsi- 
bility falls like a blow, and the fond mamas 
sit them down to think. These reflections 
usually result in a determination to have a 
talk with Johnny. He’s getting to be a 
big boy now, and serious problems must 
soon take the place of play. There are 
things about himself, and about the world 
and his relative position toward it, which 
he ought to know. Whereupon counsel 
is taken with Johnny in a good motherly 
talk, or he is advised of the ‘‘things he 
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ought to know’’ by innuendo, or vague 
suggestions, or by well-meant references 
dropped, now and again, to the examples 
of other boys’ lives. But the motherly in- 
tention hits wide of the desired mark. It 
comes too late. Johnny has already formed 
impressions about the ‘‘things he ought 
to know’’ and booked opinions about a 
few things more. There is only one thing 
worse than planting in the desert, and that 
is planting on overworked ground. For 
the desert never would yield crops, but 
the overworked field has borne fruit for 
first-comers. 

A kindly Providence, however, shields a 
mother’s eyes from the glare of her own 
errors. She never knows that she stifled 
her boy’s best instincts before he was able 
to protect himself. She never suspects that 
the time to prepare him for those ‘‘things he 
ought to know’’ was when he began to creep 
over the carpet and cry for everything his 
chubby fists could reach. Nor is she apt to 
believe that her influence was on the wane 
when the little legs got strong enough to 
play ball and run away from the home-plate. 
It was then that Johnny found new bases 
and was governed largely by the fellows he 
met on the bases, their attitude toward him, 
and his own receptiveness. After this, the 
education of Johnny, the forming of his 
character, the fixing of his standards, the 
tenor of his habits, are governed almost en- 
tirely by influences outside his home. His 
mother is outnumbered. But the amount 
of pitch that will cling to Johnny when he 
wades through it, and the amount of good 
that will sink into his soul when he contacts 
with it, will be regulated by the discipline 
of his creeping, toddling years, when his 
mother drew upon his soul and mind the 
outline-map of what the future man would 
be. And Johnny, in the years that follow, 
will fill in that outline, with better or worse 
material as the case may be, within the 
limitations of the boundary-line his mother 
set down. 

When he begins to think of matrimony, 
Johnny will have ideals. At least, he 
should have, if be a normal, well- 
poised, progressive young man. His earlier 
ideals will be transitory. They will hover 
about a face from which gleam eyes of 
Johnny’s favorite color, a tiptilted nose, 
dimples, curly hair; and perhaps she must 


he 
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have an accomplishment or two—French 
and German fluently, a gift for music, 
enough of a voice to sing for his amuse- 
ment only. And if she possess the crown- 
ing glory of knowing how to make apple- 
duff as mother made it, she will surely 
be his affinity, and they will be happy ever 
after. 

If the Fates are kind to Johnny, he’ll 
live down this first ideal before anything 
serious happens. If they are not, he will 
probably join the vast multitude that go 
down beneath the yoke and count marriage 
a failure. 

For the men who would make ideal hus- 
bands must exercise great care in the choos- 
ing of their wives. Though wives cannot 
make ideal husbands, they can mar them. 
One bad woman can ruin more men than 
twenty good women can redeem; and one 
mismated, quarrelsome couple can do more 
hurt to the institution of marriage than 
can be undone by ten who are. quiet and 


content. 

The girl with the curly hair, and the 
dimples, and the genius for apple-duff may 
make a very good wife; but these points 


will not be a vital factor in her success. 
Neither will a great fortune or superior 
social position of itself make life with her 
for fifty years ideal. 

The prospective husband who really is 
seeking to realize an ideal life must look 
for inward, rather than outward, beauty 
in the girl he marries. Not that outward 
beauty is worthless. All beauty counts, 
for beauty, of one kind or another, is the 
point toward which the ideal is striving. 
But no woman whose intellect is awakened, 
whose soul is pure, whose motives are 
good, whose ambitions are lofty, can pos- 
sibly be ugly to look at. Beauty is like 
love, it cannot be hidden. When every 
thought of the mind makes an instant im- 
pression on the face, when every good im- 
pulse softens the expression and every bad 
one hardens it, when every smile and every 
scowl, every tenderness and every harshness, 
leave their several imprints, can the beau- 
ties of mind and heart be separated from 
the beauty of feature? Not only is the 
woman of ideal type spiritually beautiful, 
but, inheriting the most graceless and irreg- 
ular features, they must surely acquire a 
beauty of finesse and expression, which will 
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outwear the beauty of feature and increase 
as the love for good increases in her soul. 

Regarding the material conditions that 
influence matrimony, they are not to be 
lightly handled. While no marriage can 
be ideal without love, which should be 
its prime incentive, neither can any mar- 
riage whose only bond of sympathy is sen- 
timental love attain perfection. An equal 
plane, and preferably a high plane, of in- 
tellectual understanding is essential. The 
bond created by two hearts that grow to- 
gether through mutual affection is no 
stronger than the bond that is cemented by 
the development of two minds progressing 
along the same lines of mental activity; 
particularly when that intellectual affinity 
is augmented by reciprocated love. 

A safe rule for the seekers after the ideal 
to follow is to marry in their own set. It 
is rarely that the millionaire makes the 
mill-girl happy. When the first few weeks 
of romantic love have settled into the 
calmer, steady devotion which should fol- 
low, the millionaire realizes that the mill- 
girl’s pretty face, and perhaps pretty man- 
ners, cannot help her to fulfil demands 
never before made upon her or to accus- 
tom herself gracefully to wealth and its 
environment, when her life, her nature, 
her tastes and habits, have been regulated 
by the narrowness which poverty inflicts. 
Her awkwardness in the new sphere will 
be as great a cross to herself as to the 
man who has made the experiment; and 
there will come days when the mill-girl 
will wish she had married a mill-hand, to 
whom she would have appeared the em- 
bodiment of every grace worth having. 

It is equally important that a girl who 
has been carefully reared and gently bred 
should marry a man who understands the 
niceties of life. When such a girl marries 
a man who has not had the advantages of 
gentle birth or breeding, and who has not 
acquired an understanding of these things’ 
worth, her future happiness is bound to 
be marred by a series of daily shocks, suffi- 
ciently petty in their nature to wear off 
all the romance from her love. For of 
petty things are the hours and days and 
lives of women made up; and the little 
kindnesses or the little hurts are what 
constitute her happiness or misery. When 
a gentle, refined girl marries an uncouth 
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man of gruff habits and coarse ways, she 
begins her married life by chiding herself 
for noticing such little things, and ends it 
with nervous prostration. 

There are many other conditions that 
should be considered before’ marriage, 
which, though they be no substitute for 
love, can greatly affect its lasting quality. 
If a man has strong religious convictions, it 
is better he should not marry a woman who 
is an unbeliever. Not only because their 
differences of opinion on so vital a topic 
will create feeling and argument; but be- 
cause a woman who believes in God and 
endeavors to fulfil every moral standard, 
not because it is pronounced moral, but 
out of love and gratitude to the Maker who 
blessed her with the sense of right and 
wrong, with the power to enjoy the com- 
pensations of doing right, with the con- 
science to suffer the penalties of doing 
wrong—because such a woman is better 
and sweeter for her religion, and her faith 
in God will have its influence on every 
department of her character. 

The woman who believes in God 
lieves in her husband. Her faith becomes 
the noblest of her habits. And the hus- 
band who is believed in and trusted is the 
husband who keeps the commandments. 

Another important consideration is the 
matter of money. A very practical con- 
sideration to enter into a treatise on ideals! 
But who shall say where the ideal com- 
mences and the practical leaves off? More- 
over, the ideal never can be reached except 
Human love is 


be- 


through practical means. 
for human beings, and must be regulated 
by human necessities and conditions. A 
hungry lover lacks ardor and presents a 
very weak A lover with frayed 
clothes and worn boots is a butt for un- 
pleasant comparison. <A lover who offers 
himself with empty hands to the woman 
of his choice is an affront to her dignity 
and worth. If she be an heiress and ac- 
cept, he will pay the penalty in humilia- 
tion. If she be dowerless and accept, 
he will pay the penalty in seeing her 
want. The man who is worthy to win a 
woman will work for her. There is a 
means to every end. If a woman wants 
you, she will wait. If she won’t wait, 
she isn’t worth working for; but some one 
else probably is. 


case. 
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Men have small opportunity for study- 
ing women in this age and country, with 
the days spent in laboring to get money 
and the nights often spent in laboring to get 
rid of it. But when the opportunities do 
come, they should be made the most of. 

Every thoughtful man knows that the 
fact that he is proud to take a well-gowned 
girl to the theaters constitutes no reason 
to suppose she will 
That she has wit, is no proof she has sense. 
That she can eat birds, does not signify she 
And above all, that she has 


make a good wife. 


can broil them. 


tastes requiring a twenty-thousand-dollar 


income, gives no hint that she has twenty 
thousand a year with which to cater to 
them; or that she can amiably readjust 
herself to a thousand-dollar-a-year program 
for the sake of being Mrs. John Smith and 
basking in the light of John Smith’s eyes 
and the heat of his cook-stove. 

The ideal husband is essentially a pro- 
vider. The feeling of protection he main- 
tains toward his wife is one of the best 
feelings he knows. As women prize their 
gentleness, so men prize their strength. 
The ideal husband likes to feel that his 
wife is dependent upon him for happiness, 
for protection, for maintenance; and the 
fulfilment of these requirements makes him 
ideal. The ideal wife will never become 
so strong in her physical or mental culture 
that she will not concede to her husband’s 
The spirit of depend- 
ence upon man is in woman; and 
its degree is regulated by the womanliness 
within her and the worthiness of her hus- 


superior strength. 
every 


band. 

A good woman will live within her hus- 
band’s income. A good man will supply 
an income sufficient to provide properly 
for his wife. And this constitutes another 
cause why a man should marry a girl in 
his own set, rather than one who is socially 
better situated, unless she have an income 
which she is willing to devote to require- 
ments beyond his means. Many marriages 
that might fail 
because men marry out of their station in 
life and the impossible burdens they take 
on plunge them into debt. Ideal marital 
happiness has no more insidious foe than 
debt. It eats at the very roots of content; 
it poisons the whole family tree. 

It is only when the practical is neglected 


otherwise be successful 
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that it jars. If we do not wish the squeak 
of machinery to interfere with the pleasure 
of our ride, we must oil well the wheels 
of our motor. 

Nor is debt 
clogs the wheels of the domestic carryall. 
Jealousy has been found a very grave im- 
pediment to the progress of that vehicle. 

There is a certain class of young men 
and women who, with the best intentions, 
have unsophisticated theories about love, 
which they try to reduce to practice. It 
is hard on the practice dog, but the sooner 
the experiment is tried, the sooner its fu- 
tility is proved. These theories embrace 
notions about the beauty of uncertainty, 
the wisdom of holding something back, the 
fascination of a little mystery, the mistake 
of letting the husband or wife become too 
sure of absolute conquest. 

Could there be anything more absurd? 
Could there be any logic more certain 
to land its erring victim on the rocks? 
These theories may apply successfully to 
flirtations, whose charm is gaged by their 
brevity. But marriage is serious bus- 
iness. It’s a good deal more serious 
than dying or being born. For when we 
are born our mothers will take care of us, 
and when we die our Father will take-care 
of us. But when we marry, ve must take 
care of ourselves and another besides. The 
first principle that new responsibility em- 
bodies is candor. Without perfect under- 
standing, perfect confidence and perfect 
faith between man and wife, there can be 
no sounding of ideals. Seeking the truth, 
telling the truth, believing the truth—these 
constitute the basic principle for ethical 
education, for practical demonstration, for 
ideal conjugal love. There is nothing so 
magnificent as the love which knows its 
power; there is nothing so holy as the love 
which gives and inspires faith without 
limit. Ideal love is too noble and too great 
to be whipped into development by the 
scourge of petty jealousy. 

Again, we are repeatedly told that women 
like the brute in men and cling to men 
who are their masters. Where do these 
writers and theorists get their examples? 
True, Daudet has given us Sapho, whose 
love reached its exquisite height when 


the only substance that 
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she implored her lover to beat and kick her. 
But Sapho was an animal, and a very bad 
animal, too. It was not for the Saphos 
that men developed from dictators into 
ideal husbands. It was for those gentle 
women who are their equals and who love 
and admire their strength as they recog- 
nize it through the tenderness which is its 
best proof. 

This tenderness does not come to all 
men; but him to whom it does come it 
makes an ideal husband. It ‘is the acme 
of every human strength, mental, phys- 
ical and ethical. It is the embodiment of 
self-control, self-sacrifice, self-annihilation. 
And it springs into being in that moment 
when love for a good woman floods him 
with the realization of love’s best purposes, 
fills him with new hope, new inclinations, 
new aspirations; and opens up before him 
a higher plane of living, which the old life 
could not know. 

And with this realization and its at- 
tendant joy, will come another, with its 
attendant pain—the memory of the years 
behind him. 

What has his record been? Dare he 
show it to her? Or must his past be 
buried, with mutual silence for its rites, 
its ghosts to stalk forever through their 
bridal-chambers? 

Does the young man who will some day 
want to be an ideal husband realize that 
a time is coming when he would give all 
his earthly possessions to wipe out the 
errors of to-day? Does he realize that the 
best moment of his life, when the yearning 
is on him to lay the whole world at the 
feet of the girl he has won, is to be em- 
bittered by the knowledge that he cannot 
give her even himself without blemish? 

There are many instances of immoral men 
who have led pure lives after marriage; but 
there never was an instance of a man who 
could drop the earmarks of a dissolute life 
at the altar. 

Covering up the spots in his moral rai- 
ment with cautiousness may satisfy the 
conventions of the period; but it cannot 
hide them from his own consciousness. 
Nor can it modify the discovery, when 
he comes to examine his raiment, that the 
spots have eaten into the fabric. 








